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SAVE WITH A “SAVAGE” 


Machinery and Equipment made by SAVAGE has set an 85-year record 
for low-cost operation and maintenance. Close cooperation with confec- 
tionery manufacturers enables SAVAGE to anticipate your own needs. 
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TILTING MIXER. Adaptable for caramel, nougat and coco- OVAL TYPE MARSHMALLOW BEATER. 100% sanitary. 
nut batches. Double action agitator. Belt drive or motor More beating space for volume. Faster heat discharge. 
drive. Sizes 25, 35 and 50 gallon. Quick cooling. 150 and 200 pound sizes. Belt or motor drive. 


SAVAGE SCIENTIFIC HEATING-COOLING SLAB. Even heating or cooling at 
all times. No hot spots. Will cool 20% faster. Withstands 125 lb. working pressure. 
Legs adjustable. Completely fool-proof. Perfect for Bottomer Cooling Tables. 
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We manufacture a full line of machinery and equipment for the confec- 
tionery plant. Write for descriptive literature. Exclusive manufacturers 
of the labor-saving SISCO NUT ROLLING MACHINE. It pays to check 
with SAVAGE before you buy. 


We carry a large stock of rebuilt ma- 
chinery. Write us about your requirements. 


SAVAGE BROS. CO. 


2638 GLADYS AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 















Catalytic Synthesis in 
apor Phase 





Isolation of a Vitamin 


MERCK & CO. Ine. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. 


New York - Philadelphia - St. Louis 
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A SYMBOL OF LEADERSHIP 
in the Pure Vitamin Field 


Ever since the first of the pure vitamins (ascorbic acid) was 
synthesized in 1934, the name Merck has been identified 
with leadership in the synthesis, development, and produc- 
tion of these vitally important substances. 

The growing list of Merck contributions in this field 
emphasizes the outstanding réle being played by Merck 
chemists and their collaborators in making available pure 
vitamins of known and uniform potency. 

As the foremost manufacturer of pure vitamins, 
Merck & Co. Ine. offers the confectioner an established and 
dependable source of pure crystalline Vitamin B;. 

Backed by thorough experience, extensive resources, 
modern and rapidly-expanding production facilities, Merck 
is well qualified to serve manufacturers who are preparing 
to improve their products through the addition of this im- 
portant vitamin. 


Our scientific staff and laboratories 


are prepared to serve you, 





VITAMIN B, 
MERCK 


(Thiamine Hydrochloride) 


BUY UNITED STATES SAVING BONDS AND STAMPS 
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In Canada: Merckx & Co. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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BAC KGROUND VALU ~ « « » a PART of the product, APART from the price 


bo UR New York plant is excellently equipped, both in facilities and 


personnel, to handle the most difficult problems of flavoring. If the customer's 
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: specified taste effects and suggested limits of cost. And the added charge 
for this? . . . There is none! It's all a PART of FRITZSCHE products 
. APART from their price. 
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Photos, upper left: Compounding a flavor to customer’s specifi- 

cations in our Flavor Laboratory. Center: Before any flavor, 

thus compounded, is recommended, it undergoes practical 

application in this model experimental kitchen located in our 

New York plant. Lower right: Uniform quality and pack- 

aging are among the distinguishing features of all F. B. flavors 
and essential oils. 
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FRUIT i Buace 


\\ DIPPING PEACHES DIPPING STRAWBERRIES 
7* DIPPING GRAPES DIPPING RAISINS (Plain) 
DIPPING KUMQUATS DIPPING RAISINS (Rum Flavor) 
DIPPING PINEAPPLE 





Conc. RASPBERRY PUREE 
Conc. GRAPE PUREE 
Conc. FRESH LIME PUREE 


1/3 FRUIT 
1/3 FONDANT 
1/3 CHOCOLATE 


BLANKE-BAER 


St. Louis Missouri 















Serving Confectioners 
for 35 Years 






CONFECTIONERS CRYSTAL THREE STAR CORN SYRUP [mos 
CERELOSE, PURE DEXTROSE SUGAR [ies 


CONFECTIONERS STARCHES [ef 
Quality - Uniformity + Service 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE, N. Y. C. 
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“E” for Excellence . . . the 
pennaat denoting the highest 
service accomplishments in the 
United States Navy...flies with 
the Naval Ordnance flag over 
Monsanto. In the words of the 
Secretary of the Navy this a- 
ward has been made to Mon- 











4 WAYS 


to hold customers once you win them 


You can induce prospects to try your products through 
high pressure advertising and clever promotions. But 
there is only one way you can develop those prospects 
into consistent customers—and that is by maintaining a 
consistent high quality in your products! 

That’s why successful candy makers watch so pains- 
takingly the quality and purity of every ingredient that 
goes into their products...and that’s why these four 
Monsanto flavors are each a leader in their field. 

Monsanto flavors are rigidly controlled at every step in 
their manufacture, and every batch is double-checked in 
the laboratory before it leaves the plant. All four flavors are 
made largely from materials produced within Monsanto’s 
own plants. 

For further information, write for the leaflets above: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic Chemicals 
Division, St. Louis, Missouri. District Offices: New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Charlotte, Birmingham, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Montreal. 
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For The 


“TASTE OF MORE SALES” 
Make the Color Say “Flavor!” 


NA atctalmel ol olctivalale Mee) (ol Mmiile] 421 e ME To] (chen 
repeat the color for repeat sales. Then 
keep it uniform and your retailers will 


repeat their re-orders. 


I Tohitelate] Mu olkolal-i-1ml olgele|"ia-1mo) MOM IE GToNE 
ernment Certified Food Colors, offers the 
elle (st melale Mel de [Sim laleMolm maliilela mm Orel lol es 
and Blends .. . assurance that your re- 


quirements for shade, strength and uni- 


formity are always met. 


National Technical Service, for 35 years 


To) late Meer) (ome lao) ol Tuk Mm col m@mcelele Mitel Ite 


facturers, invites your inquiry. 


(Gra ilil-te Mt delete Mm ke) (olan OL ah iiels) 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street New York, New York 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA GREENSSORO CHATTANOOGA 
PROVIDENCE SAM FRANCISCO ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE 
CHICACO CHORLOTTE NEW ORLEANS TORONTO 
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(Reg. Trade Mark) 


“Mr. Symbol” is right and we stand behind him 
for ihe outstanding qualities of our 
FRUIT FLAVORS 
OTHER NATURAL FLAVORS 
IMITATION FLAVORS 
ESSENTIAL OILS AND TERPENELESS OILS 


A trial with any of our flavors for any kind of 
candies will convince you that they are SUPERB in 
taste and ECONOMICAL in use. 


Write today for samples and quotations. 


AS 





POLAK'S FRUTAL WORKS, Inc. 


36-14 35th Street 


Branches: 


Long Island City, New York 
CHICAGO — LOS ANGELES — SAN FRANCISCO — ST. LOUIS 
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OIL OF LEMON 


Fovecas#::- 


SUPPLY — Adequate for all normal uses 
QUALITY — Unexcelled 


PRICES — Fair at all times 


Exchange Oil of Lemon is made by the 
world’s largest group of Lemon Growers 





WOW OUFSELLS 


ALL OTHER BRANDS COMBINED 


Grof 









Copr.,1942, California Fruit Growers Exchange, Products Dept. 


Sold to the American Market exclusively by 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. 


DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY 
76 Ninth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


180 Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 
Distributors for: CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE, PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, Ontario, California 


Producing Plant: Exchange Lemon Products Co., Corona, California 
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Someone Should Tell 
Elmer Goof's Boss 

A Way To Avoid 
This Flavor Loss 


In his measuring, Eimer was lavish, 
Much to the distress of boss McTavish, 
Oh, why couldn't Elmer be more discreet, 
Instead of flavoring so darned sweet. 


Flavoring inaccuracies are avoided, meas- 
uring out of flavor unnecessary with 
M M & R FLAVOR OILS, bottled in sizes to fit your 
formulae requirements. (You use a complete unit 
for each batch)— it saves time, assures accuracy. 


Confectionery production methods have changed! 
Merchandising methods have changed! Now MM&R 
invites you to enjoy the advantages of an exclusive 
change’ in flavor oil packaging control. Now you can 
have your orders sub-divided into any size package 
or combination of sizes that your formulae require. 

















These smaller packages save time, 
avoid inaccuracies and provide a host 
of money saving advantages. Inquire 
Today! 


_ 


iV 


ey 


@e 
*There is a small extra 
charge tor this sub- Ai’ 
division service Those 
who preter to continue 
to receive their orders 
as in the past are privi- ‘ 
leged to do so “4 

N | 2G Z 

/ iN : y 
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MAGNUS, MABE | & REYNARD, 


INC. 


16 DESBROSSES ST. | 


/\ ) 921 N. LA SALLE ST 
NEW YORK, N. Y ey 


CHICAGO, ILL 
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KEEP ‘EM 
MOVING 


with 


GREER BELTS 





COATER, ENROBER, and BOTTOMER WIRE BELTS 
ENDLESS FEED TABLE and BOTTOMER CANVAS BELTS 
GLAZED COOLING TUNNEL BELTS 

PACKING TABLE BELTS 

All these and others too are kept in stock ready 
to be shipped at a moment's notice. 


During these critical times you cannot afford 
to use inferior belts so why not come to 
“Headquarters” and get the best? 


You Can Depend on Greer Belts! 
While the enlarged Greer Plant is now working 
almost 100% on War Work, the GREER Or- 
ganization is still very much at your service 
and is taking good care of its many customers. 
There is no waiting for belts or replacement 
parts for GREER equipment. 


J. W. GREER CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 











CHICAGO NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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Stringing, roughing, and decorating of machine-coated 
chocolates has been made a routine production job by 
the LATIN] DECORATOR. It accomplishes a completely 
satisfactory decorating job in many designs. 


A Sensation! 


Plants from coast to coast are using the LATINI 
DECORATOR with complete satisfaction. It caused a 
sensation at the N.C.A. Convention last year, and we 
have produced a great many machines for candy manu- 
facturers since then. 


Low Cost — Long Life 


Simply constructed, the LATIN] DECORATOR combines 
low initial cost with efficient operation and long life. It 
is easily adjusted to the speed of your delivery belt. 


The LATIN] DECORATOR will be sent you on 10-days' decorating machine. 
free trial. You may return it at our expense and no 


For Prompt Delivery, Order Today  femoiete confidence. 


The Original! 


LATINI CHOCOLATE DECORATOR 





Practically no maintenance needed. For Your Protection 


’ It has been claimed the LATINI 
Guarantee! DECORATOR infringes upon another 


further obligation if it does not do everything we claim py Se yeaa A ag 


for it. All standard sizes. Simple to install, ORATOR, but pending allowance of 
further claims, actual issuance of the 
patent has been withheld. Order with 


CHOCOLATE SPRAYING COMPANY 


2027 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Transmuting Corn to “Gold *’ 


EN of the middle ages sought by magic to transmute baser metals 
into Gold. Today the conversion of nature’s corn into candy gold— 
Corn syrups, sugars and starches—is a modern and practical miracle. 


In the Penick and Ford plant. we convert pure corn to—Penford Corn 
Syrup, Confectioners “C” Thin Boiling Starch and Douglas Moulding Starch 
—products as valuable as gold to confectioners. 


The P. & F. organization is doing its level best to keep up to Confection- 
er’s demands and will fill your orders as fast as today’s conditions permit. 


PENIChH & FORD we 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE « NEW YORK 
.-- CEDAR RAPIVS,/0WA 
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Sov Produces 4 Whipping Agent 


by H. G. BUTLER 





nder the “arsenal of democracy” policy being pur- 

sued by the United States at present, large shipments 

of food are being exported to the various United 
Nations under lease-lend. Eggs and egg products rank 
high in importance on the list of lease-lend foods. The 
results of large-scale purchases by our government for 
lease-lend purposes have been a curtailment of produc- 
tion of egg whites for the domestic market, and an al- 
most three-fold rise in the price of egg albumen. It has 
been found much more practical to ship eggs in dried 
form, and thus, drying for the domestic markets must 
necessarily take second place to the more important job 
of supplying the lease-lend export market. On the other 
hand, such a large portion of our egg yield is being al- 
located to the lease-lend program that the resulting rise 
in price of available supplies of powdered egg albumen 
has seriously increased the cost of confectionery and 
bakery products for processors in both industries. 

This condition has brought into sharp focus a rather 
new product—soybean protein derivative—which can be 
used to replace egg albumen completely in some pro- 
ducts, and to complement egg whites in other goods. 
The new raw material is therefore of great interest to 
candy manufacturers, as well as bakers. Production of 
the new material has not yet reached anything like large- 
scale volume, but processors are rapidly expanding 
their facilities to meet the new demand created out of 
the present egg situation. Of particular interest is the 
fact that this new soybean derivative can be produced at 
relatively low cost and, what is more important, that re- 
sults from it in candy batches compare very favorably 
with those where egg albumen has reigned alone for many 
years. 

In certain types of candies such as nougats, mazettas, 
marshmallows, etc., egg albumen performs a number 
of important functions, chief of which is aeration, or in- 
troduction of lightness and fluffiness into the batch 
through whipping. However, in addition to this aeration, 
egg albumen is also important for its coagulation proper- 
ties, by means of which the aerated quality of the batch 
can be maintained even after introduction of further raw 
materials and further processing steps. Finally, the hold- 
ing of the batch in a permanent areated state after com- 
pletion of the candy is the third important function of 
egg albumen. Most candies using egg albumen as an 
important ingredient are characterized by this light, fluffy, 
bubbly composition. In addition to that, of course, the 
egg ingredients also add to the nutritional value of the 
candy in which they are used. 

On the face of it, these important functions would 
seem to pose a serious problem for any other raw ma- 
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H. G. Butler has 
spent most of his life 
in the candy and bak- 
ing businesses. His 
father was a baker in 
England, and the son 
learned the trade from 
the ground up during 
the first 18 years of his 
life. He then went to 
Australia, where he 
worked three years in 
the plant of Swallow & 
Ariels, then the largest 
biscuit and cracker concern on the “‘continent down 
under.” In 1904, Mr. Butler came to the U.S. 
and worked for several years in the plant of Zion 
Candy Industries, Zion, Ill. In 1907 he spent 
several months with Ruckheim and Eckstein (now 
Cracker Jack Co.) and Bunte Bros., Chicago. 
Moving then to Cincinnati, he was for a time with 
Reinhart and Newton and later, with the Robert 
Putman factory. He returned to Zion in 1916 and 
was put in charge of the entire plant. In 1921, 
he opened his own factory, Butler Candy Co., in 
Waukegan, Ill., which he sold five years later. 
He retired from the candy business then and en- 
gaged in sales work for a number of years. In 
1935 he was appointed technical director for Soy 
Bean Products Co., Chicago, where he developed 
the product he describes in this article. 





terial attempting to replace or complement the very ex- 
cellent powdered egg albumen which supply sources have 
furnished for confectioners and bakers in the past few 
years. Yet, the soybean protein derivative in its present 
development comes as close to being a perfect substitute 
o1 replacement as is possible where you are dealing with 
basic materials coming from widely different sources in 
the animal and vegetable world. The same type of 
pioneering has characterized the development of a satis- 
factory vegetable protein derivative that featured the 
introduction of powdered domestic egg albumen several 
years ago. The evolution of this soybean product has 
followed a carefully planned course designed to make 
it as readily usable as egg albumen and to give it physical 
properties which assure uniformity of results in what- 
ever types of goods it is used. 

On the basis of whip ability, the soybean protein de- 
rivative has been found equal and even superior to cer- 
tain forms of egg albumen commonly used in candy. In 
“weeping” tests, too, the soybean product shows marked 
superiority. In coagulation tests, the unrefined soybean 
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This sketch-diagram, reproduced 
by permission of the A. E. Staley 
Mig. Co., shows some fo the prin- 
cipal products derived from soy- 
beans. Soybean protein derivative 
is not shown, but could be shown 
as emanating from the second pipe 
at the upper left. 
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product does not compare favorably with egg albumen, 
which will give 100 percent coagulation if the drying 
process has been accomplished under careful temperature 
control. Hence, soybean supply sources today are selling 
their product, not as a complete replacement material for 
egg whites, but rather as a complementary material whose 
use together with egg whites will materially reduce the 
cost of ingredients, in candy. However, a very recent im- 
provement in the production process of the soybean pro- 
tein derivative has achieved an inherent coagulation 
property of about 15 percent, and it is thought likely 
that this may later be raised to as high as 25 percent, as 
production experience is further developed. Nutritional 
value is about 65% to 75% of that of egg albumen. 
Most of the research work, covering a period of three 
and a half years, has been carried on by Dr. M. T. Hanke 
of Chicago and the author of this article. Tests have 
covered hundreds of batches of candy and a great deal of 
the development work has revolved around perfection of 
a process that would assure sameness of product from 
batch to batch and control of various factors. Space does 


not permit here a complete exploration of all the chemical 
ramifications of the new product and its production pro- 
cess, nor would the practical candy man be particularly 
benefitted thereby. It is sufficient for the present to pre- 
sent the new product and to bring as much practical in- 
formation about its properties and use in candy as are of 
prime interest to the manufacturers, some of whom are 
already familiar with the product. 

There are several processes by which soybean protein 
derivative is produced. The progressive candy maker 
knows the value of complete chemical control in his own 
operations and will therefore appreciate the value of a 
raw material whose entire production process is under 
complete control from the primary raw material to the 
completed product. It is this factor of complete control 
which has made American powdered egg albumen so 
superior to the imported product we depended upon so 
heavily in the old days. This same chemical control 
must be maintained in the production of soybean protein 
derivative, to assure uniformity of the whip function, 
volume after whip, color, and taste in the candy batch. 


Comparative Efficiency Table 


Results shown in this table were obtained from the standard procedure for “weep” tests, in which 30 grams of the 
product are thoroughly dissolved in 210 cc. of water (ratio 7 to 1) and then beaten in a standard 10-qt. Hobart mixer 
to a light dry fluff. One hundred grams of fluff are then placed on a 20-mesh sieve on a funnel over a 500 cc. graduate. 





Egg Powder 

=i #2 
Whipping time, minutes 10 10 
Time of first drop, minutes 44 43 
Weep in 1 Hr. Cubic Cent. 15 13 
Weep in 2 Hr. Cubic Cent. 40 36 
Weight, 100 gr. Fluff, lb. per gallon .61 65 
pH 4.5 4.35 








Flaked Egg Soybean 
#3 Egg Crystals Fresh Egg Derivative 
10 10 10 10 5% 
40 35 30 27 65 
15 30 40 25 None 
40 70 70 45 30 
62 54 61 67 2 
4.5 6.65 6.5 8.9 6.55 


12 grams of one type of soybean protein derivative in 120 cc. of water and whipped at high speed on a 10 qt. Hobart 


vertical mixer for 3144 minutes yields 544 inches of fluff. 
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Such a completely uniform soybean protein derivative is 
now available, and in the not too distant future produc- 
tion facilities will have been developed to a point of 
sufficient volume to meet the most pressing demands of 
the confectionery and baking industries. 

Generally speaking, there is no difference from egg 
albumen in the procedure of introducing soybean protein 
derivative into the candy batch, either as a complete re- 
placement or as a complementary material to egg white. 
Nevertheless, it has been found that certain changes in 
the mechanics of assembling the batch will give better 
results. For instance, in making a mazetta cream with 
egg albumen, you place half of the syrup batch into the 
beater cold and add the egg albumen in solution and then 
beat. Later the cooked other half of the syrup batch is 
added to the batch on the beater and the entire batch 
finished off. With the soybean derivative it has been 
found better to place the cooked half of the syrup batch 
into the beater first, along with the soybean derivative in 
solution, beat up, and then adding the cold half of the 
syrup batch later and finishing off on the beater. There 
are also other “fine points” which space limitations do 
not permit of detailing here, but which familiarity and 
experience with the new product will reveal to the candy 
maker. 

Soybean protein derivative can be used with gelatine. 
When mixed with egg albumen in chewy nougats, the 
soy product permits of cutting down on the sugar per- 
centage and raising the corn syrup percentage in the 
batch. Tests have shown that it helps to retard crystalliza- 
tion of sugar in cream centers and fudges and thus, helps 
to lengthen shelf life, because it holds the syrup of the 
cream in suspension for a longer time. This property 
makes it possible to cut down on the invert sugar in 
the batch from 10% to 15% when the soy derivative is 
mixed with egg albumen. 

The amount of soybean protein derivative in the candy 
batch depends entirely upon the degree of coagulation 
required. In some types of candy, such as a chewy nougat, 
egg albumen can be replaced with the soybean product 
on a 100 per cent basis. In other cases, where lightness 
and fluffiness are of greater importance, the suitable 
combination of egg albumen with soybean protein deriva- 
tive can be learned by following the directions of your 
supplier, or by experimentation in your own plant. Pro- 
cedure of bringing the soybean product into solution is 
the same as for powdered egg albumen. It will dissolve 
in three to four minutes. 

Candy manufacturers have become familiar with soy- 
beans and soybean products over the years. Lecithin, ob- 
tained for soybean oil, is now widely accepted as a suitable 
and valuable ingredient in chocolate coatings and the so- 
called “oleo oils” being offered today to replace curtailed 
coconut oil. Soy meal and flour have been used by the 
candy industry for many years. Roasted soybeans are 
becoming important to many manufacturers as a result 
of the present peanut situation. 

Thus, the soybean protein derivative makes its bow to 
a market which has been successfully prepared for it 
many years ago by other successful soy products. And 
it comes at a time when it can fill a real need born out of 
world-wide war conditions. Supply sources have been 
careful to introduce it on a sound price basis and without 
undue claims for its actual or potential ability to do a 
job. The experience with it which candy manufacturers 
are gaining today through force of circumstances will 
without question assure an important place for soybean 
protein derivative in the candy production picture of the 
future, regardless of war or peace. 
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N.C.A. Names Heads of 
Convention Committees 


Herman L. Hoops, general chairman of the 59th 
Annual Convention of the National Confectioners As- 
sociation has announced that acceptances have been 
received from the following men who will serve as 
chairmen of convention committees. William F. Heide, 
Henry Heide, Inc., New York, will have charge of ar- 
rangements for the Annual Banquet. Charles L. Glee- 
son, Hawley & Hoops, New York, will head the Ladies’ 
Entertainment Committee. The golf tournament, which 
will be held this year on the first day of the convention, 
will be in charge of John Forsman, C. H. Forsman & 
Co., New York. 

Tentative arrangements have been made to hold the 
annual dinner-dance on Thursday night. The Tuesday 
program will include the Ladies’ Outing and the open- 
ing of formal sessions of the convention. No speak- 
ers have been announced as this date, but it is clear 
that at least one representative from the War Produc- 
tion Board at Washington will appear on the program. 
The Exposition will open for inspection on Monday 
afternoon at 2. 

The first war-time exposition of the Industry will 
also be its most vital and important show, according 
to D. P. O'Connor, chairman of the Exposition Com- 
mittee. Says Mr. O’Connor: “The only concern of a 
candy manufacturer today is that of supplies—of raw 
materials, of Des. materials, of machinery and 
equipment. e Exposition and Convention this year 
represents the brightest possibility on the business hori- 
zon of providing some means of alleviating the candy 
men of the universal problem of shortages of materials 
and equipment. I realize that this year many of the 
supply firms have nothing to sell, or at best are on re- 
duced rationing, yet their resolve to participate in the 
exposition in spite of this, indicates they realize the 
importance of building now for the future and main- 
taining their contacts with the trade.” 


Welch Book on 
Selling of Interest 


In a pocket-size book of less than a hundred 
pages, Robert Welch, sales manager of James O. Welch 
Co., confectionery manufacturers of Cambridge, Mass., 
has written a treatise on salesmanship that should be of 
interest to every “knight of the grip.” To candy men, 
the book will be especially interesting, because it was 
written by a man who has devoted 20 years to selling 
candy and many of his anecdotes and illustrations are 
taken directly from his candy-selling experiences. Per- 
haps the most interesting feature of the book is Author 
Welch’s discussion of the three fundamentals of sales- 
manship in terms of a fondant center batch in which 
the corn syrup represents truthfulness, the sugar repre- 
sents hard work, and the flavoring—which gives your 
candy flavor and converts the raw materials into a cream 
center—represents your liking for people, which con- 
verts hard work and truthfulness into successful sales- 
manship. An interesting analogy. The whole book is 
equally interesting, informal, informative and of such 
size as to be easily carried and read while you wait for 
your prospect. “The Road to Salesmanship,” by Robert 
H. W. Welch, Jr. 
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by G. M. POVERUD 


~— Controlling Quality 
Kvery department plays its part 





ne of the most important responsibilities placed on 

any individual in charge of a department having to 

do with production of candy is the maintenance of 
a set standard of quality for everything produced in his 
or her department. Quality may be defined simply as 
¢“that which makes a thing what it is.” Doesn’t sound 
like sense, does it? Yet, it is clear enough. Remember 
this phrase, “You buy it for what it is.” 

In other words, if the quality of an article is not de- 
fined, you buy it for better or for worse; generally, for 
worse, for when the stamp of standard quality is missing, 
you have no yard stick by which to measure the article’s 
worth. You buy and pay, as it were, in the dark. 

No department head can be made responsible for 
quality if no standard has been set. He would, too, be 
working in the dark. Standards must be set by the 
management according to prevailing market values on 
raw materials, cost of production, sales, distribution, etc., 
on a competitive basis. 

Let us take a look at what may take place in a modern 
plant, from a purely hypothetical point of view: 

The sales department has convinced the top manage- 
ment that they need a “high quality assortment” of candy 
packed in a 1 lb. box of exquisite design, to sell at $3.00. 
A meeting is called between the general manager, the 
production manager, and the sales manager. The latter 
outlines his plan in detail, supplementing his ideas as to 
types of centers, coating, flavors, box and wrapping by 
presenting various samples of assortments which come 
near to what he wants. In short, he gives the production 
manager a general idea of the “quality standard” the new 
assortment must have to meet competition and be fairly 
sure of repeat orders. 


The production manager is now asked to submit an 
assortment for selection. He picks up the samples the 
sales manager has brought and calls a meeting of all his 
production department heads. To these he explains what 
is desired, using the sales manager’s samples as a guide 
in setting the quality standard of “samples” to be made 
up. During this meeting it is found that 75% of the 
pieces required are very similar to pieces already being 
produced for existing assortments. So, samples are with- 
drawn from these assortments for comparison and, if 
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found satisfactory, are used in making up the new three- 
dollar box. The remaining items needed are new num- 
bers and must be made up specially. 


The planning department has been informed of the 
new development, and its production schedule is worked 
out accordingly, allowing time for the samples to be made, 
and all department heads now set to work in their respec- 
tive departments to work out their own particular details. 

Eventually the new samples are submitted to the pro- 
duction management and if accepted, are sent to the 
sample department where they are kept until the whole 
assortment, as planned, has been collected. Here it 
should be mentioned that sample departments are as a 
rule under supervision of forewomen who are “quality- 
conscious,” neat, adroit, and have excellent taste in color 
scheme and detail of the packaging, especially the decora- 
tive appointments used. It is very essential that the pack- 
age itself fairly “breathe” quality so that it corresponds 
favorably with the candy that it holds. Make the box 
fit the candy. 

Finally, the assortment with tasting samples is ready. 
It is submitted to the sales department for final approval. 
So far, so good, but here the fun begins. The boys in 
the sales department are very much awake and they 
don’t just accept the assortment you hand them and stamp 
it OK. Oh no! They go through it piece by piece. They 
send out sample after sample to customers and friends, 
asking for opinions as to flavor, coating, centers, etc. etc. 
They are going to be absolutely sure that the “quality 
standard” has been reached and that the majority of their 
customers will accept it. 


The result generally is that they reject quite a number 
of pieces for one reason or another, and new samples 
have to be made. Some of these may not be accepted. 
Well, more samples, more fun. . . . until the production 
department finally has been able to hypnotize the ma- 
jority of the men in the sales department into believing 
the ultimate has been achieved. 

The same fun takes place in the selection of the box and 
labels. The artist called in to consult with the sales de- 
partment on the label may be an artist before and after 
this meeting. What he is in the meeting itself no one 
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assortment. So when the box is finally presented to the 
sales department, cost and selling price figures have been 
definitely placed. And now it is up to the sales depart- 
ment. 


A small stock of boxes is made up in expectation of 
orders. 


Yes, the line is a success. Orders are coming in fast. 
But wait...... 


Is it a success? Orders coming in so far have been 
stock orders to the wholesale and retail dealers. What 
about the final critic—the consumer? Have we pleased 
him and her? Only one thing will demonstrate this— 
repeat orders! 


Yes, we are beginning to receive repeat orders. The 
line has established itself. It is a winner. And from 
now on it is up to every department head: Can you keep 
up your end of the quality standard? Can you maintain 
the quality you yourself set when you submitted your 
samples in the first place? Are we going to make some 
money on this line, or is it going to be a failure because 
one of you falls down on your standard? 


Now, Mr. Department Head, take a look around and 
review the work and the expense it took to create this 
assortment. All the hours spent in trying to make it a 
success. Are you going to let your department be re- 
sponsible for a gradual falling off of repeat orders. When 
you know it is the repeat business which makes for a 
profit or loss in operations and therefore is directly 
responsible for your salary and that of every one in your 
department, is it not worth while to be on your guard 
and turn out the production line goods with the same care 
you devoted to the samples? 


How many persons took part in the creation of this 
box? The answer is: Every department, every individual, 
from the sales department down, had a hand in the work, 
and if it is a success, it was because of the combined 
best effort of many in close cooperation with one another. 


Now, what help can you expect from others in keeping 
up your end of the quality standard? Well, you have 
the production management, of which you yourself are 
a member. Then you have the purchasing department 
which sees to it that you get the right materials you 
need and want. Then there is the laboratory with its 
technical men who are at your service at any time. These 
technical men, chemists, are of tremendous importance; 
you simply cannot do without them and if you use them 
intelligently, they will relieve you of most production 
headaches. Your machines and utensils are kept in good 
condition for you by the engineering department. So, if 
you know the combination which makes for cooperation 
and efficiency, your problem of quality control is solved. 


When you work for a man, safeguard yourself by 
safeguarding him. Carry out your duties in an honest 
and efficient manner, but do not be afraid to give voice 
to constructive criticism. If you do not like the man 
or your work, you are a danger to him and to your 
fellow workers. You are a fifth-columnist in the ranks 
without realizing it. The fair thing to do is quit your job. 
Then you can swear and damn all you want. However, 
on the job you must control yourself, else you cannot 
control others, nor can you control quality. 
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Changes Made in 
A.BR.C. Program 


An important change in this year’s program of the 
convention of the Associated Retail Confectioners As- 
sociation, to be held at the Pennsylvania hotel, New 
York, June 7 to 10, is the elimination of the Holiday 
Window Displays, which have featured former programs. 
In place of this, members have been asked to bring 
with them to the Candy Clinic session on the second 
day of the convention, holiday packages, regular mer- 
chandise, novelty packages, packages for youngsters and 
packages designed for shipment to men in the Armed 
Forces, and in the Clinic discussion covering these 
packages, attention will also be given to display and 
featurization’ of the different types of assortments. 


Following the “house of friendship” get-together on 
Sunday night, the convention proper will get under 
way on Monday morning with the president’s address 
and secretary’s report. After this will follow the first 
formal speaker, Christopher W. Browne, editor of 
“Modern Packaging,” who will treat the subject of 
packaging from the standpoint of economy, utility, 
beauty, originality and substitute materials under con- 
ditions of shortages and curtailments as they now ob- 
tain in our country. 


The afternoon session on Monday will be devoted 
to a series of symposiums on the subject of carrying 
on business through the war period. Discussion leader 
will be John H. Jacobs, Bauer’s Confectionery, Denver, 
Colorado. As lead-off speakers, the following will par- 
ticipate in the discussions: Mrs. Russell Stover, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Herbert Dimling, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Forest 
Murphy, Herz Candy Co., St. Louis, Mo.; and H. L. 
Jeffery, Maud Muller Candy Co., Dayton, Ohio. At the 
close of this session, it is hoped to bring to the con- 
vention a speaker from the National Resources Planning 
Board at Washington, to discuss some phases of post- 
war planning that will affect business after the close of 
hostilities. 

The Candy Clinic, whose general outline of activities 
has been mentioned earlier in this account, will occupy 
the members all day Tuesday. The clinic will be in 
charge of George Frederick, Busy Bee Candy Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. The annual dinner-dance will be held on 
Tuesday night. Wednesday’s program includes an all- 
day discussion of candy production problems, conducted 
under leadership of Dr. Stroud Jordan, American Sugar- 
Refining Co.; M. H. Gianini, Wallace & Co., Brooklyn; 
and James King, Nulomoline Co. Temporarily scheduled 
for Monday afternoon, but not yet definitely scheduled 
then, is a sound picture “A Visualized Course in Sell- 
ing,” which tells the story of salesmanship covering the 
basic principals of approach, interest and close of the 
sale. Not a movie, but a series of slides, the pictures 
are synchronized with sound to give a running story 
that is instructive and informative. 


Daggett Executive Heads 
WPB Candy Section 


John M. Whittaker, Wellesley, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed chief of the Confectionery “Section of the War 
Production Board, whose formation was recently an- 
nounced by Douglas C. Townson, chief of the Food 
Supply Branch. Mr. Whittaker was formerly vice presi- 
dent in charge of production and purchases for Daggett 


Chocolate Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Time and Motion Factors 
In candy plant operating costs 


by BETH McCURDY 


any confectionery manufacturers believe that “cup- 

ping” (placing of candy into cups made of glassine 

or other materials) is a slow process and should 
be treated as such by the cost accounting department. 
In a retail candy shop, cupping may be slow, but not 
because of any particular lack of skill on the part of 
the sales girl, but because the packing of a box right 
before the customer’s eyes is a part of the dramatization 
(if you will) of the retail shop’s prime stock in trade, 
the “home made atmosphere.” Thus, when the sales girl 
takes her time in putting up a retail shop assortment, she 
is conveying to the customer a feeling that this box is 
being packed with special care for him, or her. And of 
course, the candy sells at much higher prices than the 
wholesale-packed assortments. 

The candy manufacturer who deals with large jobber 
and chain or syndicate store trade cannot use these 
methods of “individual packing.” He is interested in mass 
production in its best, yet least expensive form. If he 
is able, he will pack his fancy chocolates directly from 
the conveyor belt running out of the cooling tunnel, 
each girl packing her own box. If he does not have the 
available space for this, or the assortment is too large, 
he will have the candy taken off the belt in large stock 
boxes from which the packers will later fill the smaller 
assortment units. 

Fancy packing directly from the belt is the most eco- 
nomical, for it eliminates 1) bringing stock boxes to the 
belt, 2) time and labor involved in packing stock boxes, 
3) disposition of stock boxes until assortment is com- 
pleted and ready to be put into fancy boxes, 4) handling 





Fig. I Fig. Il 
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Conclusion 


Cupping, A Case in Point 


of stock boxes during fancy packing, and 5) final dis- 
position of empty stock boxes. Also, fancy packers can 
pick up candy with greater ease and speed from the mov- 
ing belt than from the stock boxes. 

Cupping is an art. In the matter of skill required, I 
am not sure where it ranks by comparison with chocolate 
hand dipping, but certainly it stands high in the rank 
of skilled work in the candy factory. To the layman it 
seems incredible that experienced operators can reach 
and maintain the tremendous speed in cupping which 
they do. The general procedure as most universally prac- 
ticed, is as follows: 

Cups come in nests containing from 25 to 35 cups to 
a nest. ‘This nest is held in the left hand, the thumb in 
the center and the bottom of the nest resting on the palm 
side of the first and second fingers. As the right hand 
reaches for the piece of candy, the second and third 
fingers of the left hand slip the bottom cup from the 
nest by a circular movement and bring the loosened cup 
into the palm of the hand. See Fig. 1. The cup is now 
ready for the candy, but the packer has little control of 
the cup to be filled, even though she may curl her little 
finger up to hold the cup in the palm. The cup is so 
light in weight that the movement of the body as the 
packer reaches for the candy may be sufficient to create 
an air current strong enough to blow the cup from the 
hand. Also, if the packer happens to be near the end of 
the cooling tunnel, the strong draft from the tunnel may 
blow the cup away. Sometimes two cups will thus have 
to be slipped for a single piece of candy, and production 
will naturally be slowed down. 





Fig. Ill Fig. IV 
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Fig. V Fig. VI 


The candy picked up by the right hand is brought to 
the loose cup and placed in the center of it. The right 
finger releases it and prepares to grasp the outside of 
the cup. See Fig. 2. There are two common ways of 
holding the filled cup and transferring it to the box. The 
first is simply to take hold with the thumb and second 
finger on the outside and the index finger on top of the 
piece (Fig. 3) holding it tightly in the cup. Finger- 
marking of chocolates is the unpardonable sin in candy 
making, yet a walk through the majority of chocolate 
packing departments today would show you that some 
of your oldest and ablest packers invariably put their 
fingers on top of each piece to hold it in the cup while 
placing it in the box and to get a tight or neat pack 
in the box itself. This may not slow up production, but 
it is a real headache for the inspector, and if the box 
is badly marked, means a loss for the packer who must 
re-pack it. 

In the final operation of transferring the cupped candy 
into the box, the left hand precedes the right and pulls 
back the pieces already in the box, to make room for the 
new piece. The nest of cups must be maintained by the 
left hand throughout, but Fig. 4 shows the operator has 
dropped the cups at the side of the box to give her freer 
movement of the left hand. You will notice, too, that 
the left hand is pressing down on the tops of the pieces 
as she pulls them back toward her. The right index 
finger is on top of the piece being brought to the box. 
Thus, if the finger doesn’t mark the candy, the left hand 
has several chances to follow through. 


Perhaps it may be felt that I have exaggerated the 
possibilities of finger marking and other errors in the 
procedure just described. You may say, surely every piece 
would be marked if it were done that way. Not necessar- 
ily. The operators are working at great speed so the 
length of contact between hands and candy is slight. 
No mark will be left if the chocolate is cool and hard 
and the operator’s hand is also cool. However, so often 
the chocolate is still warm and soft and the operator’s 
hands warm, that it seems advisable to find a method 
that is just as fast, or faster, in which the operator does 
not have to take these chances of finger marking her pack. 

Let’s see what can be done. A great deal of time study 
and motion-time analysis was put on this particular prob- 
lem. Out of this experimental work has come a method 
of cupping that is fool-proof, actually faster than the 
method just described, and one in which the packer 
maintains complete control of candy and cups at all times. 
Using this new method, the cups are held in the left hand 
with the thumb in the center of the nest, as before. But 
now the tip of the second finger is at the bottom of the 
nest, close to the edge nearest the pal:fi of the hand. 
Fig. 5 shows this position as viewed from the bottom of 
the nest. 

Important in picking up the chocolates is to grasp 
the piece on opposite sides as near the bottom as possible 
with the tips of the thumb and index finger. (Fig. 6) It 
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is not necessary to grip the whole side of the piece; all 
that is necessary is to get a firm hold to permit transfer 
of the piece to the cup and then a shorter distance to the 
box. If any fingermarks are left, they are on the sides 
of the piece, far enough down to be out of sight in the 
cup and in the box. 


To slip the cup from the nest the operator merely 
pushes forward with the second finger, carrying the 
bottom cup forward. (Fig. 7) The cup is not entirely 
free from the nest (nor should it be), one side of the 
wall still being in contact. Thus the operator maintains 
complete control of the cup and still there is an opening 
large enough for the oncoming piece of candy. 

Up to this point the actual time involved in both 
methods is nearly the same, due to the fact that although 
it takes longer to slip the cup to the palm of the hand, 
it takes a still longer time to reach for the candy with the 
right hand, and it is this time which governs the timing 
of the entire operation so far. It is in the rest of the 
operation that the real time-saving occurs. 

In placing the candy in the cup, the back of the right 
index finger broke into the inside of the cup, the second 
finger having been slightly spread away in transit (Fig. 6 
7) to permit the cup wall to come between these two 
fingers. Upon contact of the candy with the cup, the 
second finger closes down upon the index finger again, 
securely holding the cup wall. By keeping the first finger 
and thumb in place on the candy the operator has control 
of both candy and cup and simply pulls the now-filled 
cup from the left hand. (Fig. 8) 

You need not be a mathematician to see this method 
is faster and more positive. With almost a single con- 
tinuous sweep of the hand you grasp candy and cup and 
bring both to the box together, while with the other 
method you place candy in cup, release fingers, grasp 
cup, and carry both to box. 

Figures are more convincing than mere generaliza- 
tion. Here they are: Let us say the operator lost .005 
minutes by using the first method. That is such a small 
fraction of time that it would be missed by simple time 
study. But with motion-time analysis we know the move- 
ments and the times for each one, and we can use these 
figures with assurance. Let us assume there are 30 pieces 
to the pound. Thus, with the old method the operator 
would lose .015 minutes per pound. Should the packing 
rate be 40 boxes per hour, the operator would be pack- 
ing one box every 1.2 minutes. Thus, she is losing the ¢ 
time it takes to pack one-half box, or one-half pound r 
every hour. If there were 30 operators on the belt, they 
would pick up 15 lbs. of candy less each hour using 
the old method than they would using the second method. 
In an 8-hour day this would meah a loss of 120 lbs.; 
in a 5-day week, loss of 600 lbs.; and so on. This loss 
(or gain, using the second method) is, let it be re- 
membered, just from the simple cupping operation. 

To complete the operation of getting cupped candy 
into the box, using the second method, it must be men- 
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tioned here that the cupping operation itself has been 
performed directly over the box. This shortens the dis- 
tance to be covered by the filled cup. (Fig. 9). As the 
candy in the cup is released from the left hand, the left 
hand (nest of cups still held by the thumb and resting 
against the index finger) turns palm down and the fingers 
extend to the outside edges of the last row of cups al- 
ready in the box. In this position the operator pulls the 
candy back toward her and makes room for the next 
piece held in her right hand. (Fig. 10) 

If seasoned operators are fast enough to make their 
rate using a method of their own, it is usually not advis- 
able to try to teach them a new method: It is difficult to 
break down established motion habits and paths. But 
if the operator is slow, perhaps the new method will 
speed up her production. The second method is easier 
for new girls to learn, it is more simple in all respects, 
and the operators’ advance in dexterity is more rapid. 

In summing up the second method and its advantages, 
we find 1) cup is always under control, 2) piece of 
candy is not fingermarked, 3) candy is placed in cup 
with one continuous motion, and 4) fingers of the left 
hand pull back the candy in the box from the outside of 
the cups, not the tops of the candy. 

This method actually works out in practice, it is not 
just theory. Two years ago I had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to prove its worth. We were packing 5 lb. fancy 
boxes with a double top tray. As the assortment was too 
varied, it had been taken off in stock boxes. Each 
packer had three or four of these boxes in front of her 
and was responsible for putting in one complete row as 
the fancy box came down the packing belt. The end 
girls had the hardest positions in the line, filling in the 
last row of each tray. Not only had they the same number 
of pieces to handle, but they had to hold back the pieces 
in the box to make room for theirs and keep up with the 
normal speed of the belt. Old, experienced girls were 
selected for the end as it is a nerve racking job at times to 
keep up this pace and maintain an even flow of boxes 
along the belt. Then one of the end girls was needed 
elsewhere in the plant, and I brought a new girl, who had 
grasped this second method of cupping very rapidly, to 
fill her place. In two weeks time she was finishing her 
row first and then helping out her partner. 

Especially in operations where groups are working 
together, is motion-time analysis valuable. Here, it is 
essential to have the operation broken down into equal 
divisions of labor to avoid lost time and some of the 
operators waiting for work. The analysis will show the 
correct division, and it is up to the analyst to work out 
such a method. It is in an operation like this where 
time study will often fail. Instead of revising the work 
and dividing it properly among the right number of 
operators, the time study man will too often add another 
to balance it out. This is costly. Only last year on a 
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premium wrapping deal, instead of adding the additional 
operator, who was not needed, I reversed the direction 
of the belt and the stance of the operators, divided their 
work up evenly and took off one of the wrappers and 
placed her on the sealing table. The production increased 
from an average of 38 cases an hour to 42 cases an hour 
with the same number of girls. We did not change their 
bonus rate so these girls really made substantial earn- 
ings on this item during the summer season. 

In conclusion, let me ask you manufacturers, plant 
managers and superintendents one pertinent question: 
As you go through your respective plants and watch your 
employees working, do you feel sure you have done all 
in your power to give them the best opportunities for the 
most efficient production of your items, or is there a 
place for improvement that will benefit workers and 
management alike? 


Field Tests In Georgia 
For Army “K” Rations 


The last four days of February some 300 officers, 
troops, researchers and specialists participated in inten- 
sive and exhaustive field tests at Ft. Benning, Georgia, to 
determine the acceptability and adaptability of the 
newly-developed experimental Army Field Ration “K”, 
originally termed the “parachute ration”, by compari- 
son with other types of Army rations. The “K” ration 
comprises three units, each of which contains one stick 
of chewing gum, sugar tablets, malted milk dextrose 
tablets, along with other ingredients. The results show- 
ed that the platoon which subsided through the four- 
day experiment on “K” rations did not show any im- 
pairment in physical or mental condition; in fact, many 
of the men were in better spirits and temper. Also, 
the sugar tolerance tests, carried out immediately after 
the field tests indicated that, if anything, the men on 
“K” rations were in a more satisfactory state than the 
men who subsided on the other type of rations, includ- 
ing the regular garrison ration. 





Food Technologists 
3rd Annual Meet in June 


Third annual meeting of the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists will be held at the Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn., June 14 to 17, according to an announcement 
just received. An interesting program of formal ad- 
dress and round table topics has been arranged under 
the chairmanship of M. E. Parker, manager of produc- 
tion, Beatrice Creamery, Chicago, Ill. At the banquet 
on Tuesday evening, the first presentation of the Nicho- 
las Appert Award will be made. 
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Adjusting Formulas 
To Available Materials 


By JAMES A. KING* 


Ht... sweeteners that may be used in certain kinds of 
candy to replace granulated sugar include: Maple syrup 
and maple sugar, honey, invert sugar syrups and plastic 
invert sugar, concentrated cane juice, refiners syrup, high 
grade molasses, sorghum syrup, corn syrup (acid and 
enzyme), corn sugar (dextrose), and maltose and malt 
syrup. To these may also be added lactose, powdered 
whey, concentrated fruit juice syrup (pineapple, apple, 
etc.) and sweet potato syrup. The first seven of these 
sweeteners contain varying amounts of combined sucrose, 
dextrose and levulose; consequently, the amount that can 
be used to replace granulated sugars in grained candies 
is relatively small. All of the granulated sugar can be 
replaced in nearly every kind of chewy candy provided, 
of course, these candies are protected against humidity 
by wrapping or coated with chocolate, icing or fondant. 

Adding a substitute sweetener to chewy candy on a 
pound for pound or equivalent solids basis will provide 
a considerable amount of granulated sugar for use in 
rolled and cast centers, fudge, lozenges, chocolate coat- 
ing, and other candies of crystalline structure. Obviously, 
when large amounts of honey or molasses are used, you 
will obtain characteristic color and flavor, but in many 
instances chewy candies made with an equal weight of 
honey and corn syrup, or high grade molasses and corn 
syrup, or a combination of 25% molasses, 25% honey, 
50% corn syrup, will produce splendid eating and tast- 
ing chewy candy. Corn sugar, honey, molasses and corn 
syrup can also be blended together in varying amounts, 
the corn sugar being added to replace part of the honey 
or molasses to avoid a too evident duplication of the 
taste and flavor. 

It is also possible to combine invert sugar syrup or 
invert sugar with a similar weight of corn syrup. Invert 
sugar is super-sweet to the taste and being practically 
free of color and flavor, can be cooked in smaller 
amounts with a larger percentage of corn syrup, pro- 
ducing an agreeably sweet chewy candy base that can 
be colored and flavored as desired. For example, a 
white or colored chewy nougat can be made by cooking 
75 lb. corn syrup, 25 lb. invert sugar, and 5 lb. coconut 
oil (or replacement oil) to a hard crack (about 265 F.). 
Turn off heat, add 35 to 40 lb. standard frappe No. 1, 
mix well, then add salt, color, a flavor, mixing thorough- 
ly. Cast the nougat in starch, or add ground or broken 
nutmeats and spread the nougat on an oiled slab, rolling 
it down to the required thickness and when cold, cut into 
bars or smaller pieces and coat with chocolate. 

A variety of satisfactorily sweet centers can be made 
without adding granulated sugar. A basic combination 
may be used consisting of varying amounts of corn 
syrup and invert sugar, say, 50 lb. corn syrup, 50 lb. 
invert sugar; or, if less sweetness is desired, use 75 lb. 
corn syrup and 25 lb. invert sugar. Then by adding 
liquor chocolate, peanut butter, coconut oil (or replace- 
ment oil), salt, nut meats, dried fruits, albumen, gela- 
tine, evaporated milk, powdered milk, starch, flour, 
pecyin, coconut or corn flakes, and flavoring, and using 
a number of these materials in combination with the 
basic corn syrup-invert sugar preparation a great many 
centers of endless variety can be made. The eating 
quality will depend upon the amount of enrichening 
materials added. 


*Condensed from address made before New York Candy Executives 
Club, March 17, 1942. 
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Tom Payne, Former 
N.C.A. President, Dies 


The entire in- 
dustry was 
shocked to learn 
on March 30, that 
Thomas J. Payne, 
former N. C. A. 
president and for 
over 20 years as- 
sociated with 
Reed Candy Co.., 
Chicago, had 
died at a hospital 
in Rochester, 
Minn. Mr. Payne, 
who was born at 
Chatham, Va., 
June 30, 1878, 
was twice presi- 
dent of N.C.A., a 
director of the 
Association, a 
member of the Association’s executive committee in 1933, 
and a member of the industry’s N.R.A. Board in 1934 and 
"35. He had a background of over 30 years’ experience 
in the candy business, having been associated with the 
National Biscuit Co.; the National Candy Co.; the Mar- 
tin-Dawson Co., and for the past two decades with Reed, 
of which comany he was a vice president. He was a well- 
known figure in the industry and was one of those who 
could be counted on for sound judgment and conservative 
counsel in the activities of the association and his own 
firm. Active in the sales division of the’ Reed Com- 
pany, he contributed to the welfare of the entire in- 
dustry by condemning unfair practices and raising its 
standards through personal example. During the past 
year Mr. Payne had purchased and moved to his old 
family homestead “Mountain View” at Chatham, Va. 
It was from there that funeral services were held on April 
3. He is survived by his widow, Grace Goldsborough 
Payne; a son, William A., and a daughter, Mrs. George 
Van H. Moseley. 


Borden Candy 
Plant to Expand 


The Borden Company has announced material ex- 
pansion of its confectionery plant in Dixon, Illinois. 
In the future the entire output of Borden caramels 
will come from their Dixon plant, all of the equip- 
ment formerly used at the Borden Specialties plant in 
Newport, N. Y., having been moved to Dixon. For some 
years almost all of the export trade in Borden caramels 
has been supplied from the Newport plant. With the 
change in plant policy, the Borden Company has trans- 
ferred Walter E. Dickerson, superintendent, from their 
Dixon plant to their Newport plant and has placed Wil- 
liam J. Sullivan, former superintendent at Newport, in 
charge of the Dixon plant. 


Haug on Greater New 
York Fund Board 


Charles P. Haug, president of Mason, Au and Magen- 
heimer, confectionery firm of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been 
named a chairman of the Food Section of the Greater 
New York Fund Campaign for 1942. 
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BEST “TIP” ON 
THE MARKET 
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LOOKING FOR A MONEY-MAKER? 


Wherever sold, Exchange Pectin Jelly Candy is 
first choice—pays off promptly in fast-growing 
repeat business. With Exchange perfected formulas 
and the proved economy of Exchange Citrus 
Pectin, you can’t miss making profits. 
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Run a test batch yourself —see the brilliant clarity 
and always-tender texture of Exchange Pectin 
Candy. Learn how it cuts production time—sets 
and cools in a few hours—packs perfectly in bulk. 


Then try one—and see if you can keep from eating 
another. For proof of profit, use the coupon now. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 
189 W. Madison St., Chicago 99 Hudson St., New York 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Products Dept., Div.204, Ontario, California 


Goods. 


Firm Name 


Send us costs and specifications on Exchange Pectin 





Street 
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Copyright 1942, California Fruit Growers Exchange, Products Department 


City nee 
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The Candy Clinic — 


(Unpublished Reports From March) 


No Clinic reports are usually scheduled for our April issue, but space limita- 
tions prevented publishing all March reports last month. Next month we will 
discuss Easter Candies and Moulded Goods. 


CODE 3L42 
Assorted Chocolates—1 lb.—59c 


(Purchased in a department store, 
Chicago, Hl.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two layer, extension type, em- 
bossed white paper, printed in gold, 
cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair, 
a number of the pieces were broken. 


Coatings: Dark and light. 
Colors: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 


Number of Pieces: Light coated 22, 
dark coated 13. 
Light Coated Centers: 
Cordia) Strawberry: Good. 
Raspberry Cream: Fair. 
Date: Good. 
Buttercream: Good. 
Red Jelly: Could not identify flavor. 
Cashew Cluster: Good. 
Vanilla Chew: Fair. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Raisin Cluster: Good. 
Walnuts: Good. 
Brazils: Good. 
Pecan Clusters: Good. 
Dark Coated Centers: 
Cordial Peach: Good. 
Mint Cream: Fair, poor flavor. 
Maple Cream: Good. 
Yellow Cream: Could not identify 
flavor. 
Vanilla Coconut Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Buttercream: Good. 
Orange Cream: Good. 
Cream: Could not identify flavor. 
Assortment: Fair. 
Remarks: Suggest a few more hard and 


chewy centers be added to the assort- 
ment. Flavors and amounts used 
need checking up. 

Box is entirely too large. Consider- 
able trouble can be looked for as the 
package is deceptive, bottom con- 
tained only a few pieces and too 
much padding is used on top and 
bottom layers. 


CODE 3M42 
Assorted Chocolates—1 lb.—64c 


(Purchased in a retail candy. store, 
Chicago, III.) 
Appearance of Package: Fair. 
Box: One layer, blue and white. 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Coatings: Dark and light. 
Colors: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Number of Pieces: 18. 
Centers: 
Chocolate Paste: Good. 
Nut Cream: Good. 
Orange Cream: Dry and hard. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Buttercream: Rancid. 
Chocolate Fudge: Good. 
Pecan Top Chocolate Paste: Fair. 
Pecan Cream: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Assortment: Too small. 
Remarks: Centers are not up to the 
standard of this priced candy. 


CODE 11V4l 
Everay Pickups—1 2 ozs.—10c 
(Purchased in a drug store, 
Boston, Mass.) 


Appearance of Package: Small for a 
10c seller. 
Candy: Is a hard pressed sugar wafer 


AVLON’S 
MAPLE 
"For delicious maple & 


candies use Avion's 
Maple, a real maple 
sugar, concentrated, 


Write for working 
sample." rs 


AVLON’S FLAVORS 


125 Dwight St. 





Springfield, Mass 


round. Inside wrapepr of wax paper 
and foil Outside paper band yellow 
printed in blue. 


Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Fair. 


Remarks: Wafers lacked flavor and 
are not good eating sugar wafers. 
Candy of this type needs a good 
strong flavor, unless the flavor is 
made stronger and the price reduced 
to 5c, we do not think this package 
will be a large seller. 

Findings: Brown glassine cups, tissue 
padding above upper layer; also, a sheet 
of wax paper. A rough-cut layerboard 
between and another wax sheet above 
candy in lower layer. Bottom layer is 
separated into four compartments by 
means of a simple rough-cut criss-cross 
divider. 

Sales Appeal: Only fair. The color 
combination is bad, since black and silver 
blend together very easily when held to 
the rays of natural or artifical light at 
a certain angle. The price is attractive, 
however, for a one-pound assortment. 

Display Value: The silver alone 
would tend to give this box an atten- 
tion-getting color scheme. But the black 
is too dead to add the life that ought 
to be combined in the silver, which in 
itself is a rather dead color when not 
complemented by other contrasting bright 
colors, 





SPECIAL 
SPECIAL 
SPECIAL 
SPECIAL 
SPECIAL 


TO EVERY CANDY MANUFACTURER 


Swift & Company offers you 
Crystal Brand Confectioners Oil 


* * * * * Gn answer to your 


coconut oil problem. 


CONSULT YOUR LOCAL 
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SWIFT REPRESENTATIVE 
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AILON-IADE 
i 


The chocolate coatings you use should fit 

the flavor and quality of your centers. 
Chocolate especially blended for your cen- 
ters brings out their individuality. Merckens 
Chocolate Coatings are tailored to fit your candy. 


BRANCHES: Boston, Mass.: 131 State Street 
New York, N. Y.: 250 East 43rd Street 
los Angeles, Calif.: 3442 West 8th Street 


AGENCIES: Chicago: Handler & Merckens, Inc., 

180 West Washington Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah: W. H. Bintz Company 
Denver, Col.: Western Bakers Supply Company 















MERCKENS CHOCOLATE CO. INC. 


Seventh and Jersey Streets, Buffalo, New York 








Bhi gvge 


OIL OF ORANGE 


U. Ss. P. 


FINEST FLAVOR 


TRUE ORANGE AROMA 
EXCEPTIONAL STABILITY 


America's 


most called-for 
ORANGE FLAVOR 


Ask our jobbers for samples 


DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY ¢ FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. 


HAWN 


Producing Plant: The Exchange Orange Products Company, Ontario California 
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iruit-tul 


Fruit-ful flavors must be your 
a consideration for fruitful re- 
sults. 


This begins with the use of 
FLORASYNTH IMITATION 
CANDY FLAVORS NO.8... 
with its wide variety of more than 30 
successful flavors for your require- 
ments, 


Each is highly concentrated . . . 
each is known for distinctive excel- 
lence in taste and aroma . . . and 
each is a strong recommendation of 
ee quality for fruitful 
results. 


Write or Call for Samples and Prices 





Hbrasynth LABORATORIES, INC. 


1533 Olmstead Avenue, New York 

















GHIGASO DALLAS DENVER LOS ANGELES 
NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
rl i 
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SUPPLY FIELD NEWS 





Dodge & Olcott 
Executive Dies 


Dr. Francis Despard Dodge, chief chemist and re- 
search scientist for the past 50 years with Dodge and 
Olcott Co., at their plant in Bayonne, N.Y., died sud- 
denly on March 15. He was the grandson of Richard 
J. Dodge, one-time partner in the firm of Dodge and 
Olcott. Dr. Dodge received his PhB from Columbia 
University in 1888, and his PhD in organic chemistry 
in 1890. He also studied at the University of Heidel- 
berg. He entered the employ of Dodge and Olcott in 
1891, and since that time has given to the essential 
oil and allied industries endless and valuable knowledge. 
Dr. Dodge’s specialty was in the group of aromatic 
chemicals, essential oils and kindred synthetic products. 
His hobbies were microscopy and crystallography. He 
also held a patent on models of the atomic structure of 
molecules. He was a member of the Chemist Club of 
New York since 1900 and held memberships in the 
A.A.A,S., the A.C.S., the A.P.A., Sigma Xi and many 


other associations pertaining to chemistry and its arts. 


Staley Heads WPB 
Corn Products Division 


A. E. Staley, Jr., president of A. E. Staley Manufactur- 
ing Co., Decatur, IIl., has been named chief of the newly- 
established Corn Products section of the Food Branch 
of the War Production Board, it was announced recently 
by Douglas C. Townson, chief of the Food Branch. The 
new section will deal with corn syrup, corn starch, corn 
sugar, soy bean cake and meal, soybean flour, sorghum 
and dextrin. 


Merck Research Man 
Receives Prize 


The $1,000 American Chemical Society prize in pure 
chemistry was recently awarded for 1941 to Dr. Karl 
A. Folkers, assistant director of research in the Merck 
Laboratories, Rahway, N.J. The award, given an- 
nually for outstanding research in pure chemistry by 
a man or woman less than 36 years old, will be made 
at the 102nd meeting of the Society in Atlantic City, 
September 8 to 12. Dr. Folkers, born in Decatur, Ill., 
in 1906, was chosen in recognition of his “contributions 
in the field of organic chemistry, including erythrene 
alkaloids, Vitamin Bs, catalytic hydrogenation and pyri- 
midines.””” 


WPB Order M-60 
Restricts Coconut Oil 


On March 20 the War Production Board issued gen- 
eral preference order No. M-60 covering coconut oil, 
palm kernel, babassu and other oils having a lauric acid 
(fatty acid) content of 35% or more. The order pro- 
hibits any use or consumption of such oils which do not 
produce glycerine or in which the amount of glycerine 
remaining in the product exceeds 1.5%. However, in 
March 1942, each person may use or consume such oils 
not exceeding 100% of the average monthly use during 
1941, and such use shall be further reduced during 
each of the months, April and May, 1942, to an amount 
not to exceed 50% of the average monthly use of 1941. 
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After May 31, the oils covered by this order may not 
be used or consumed by a user and a report showing 
the oil he has on hand, whether the remainder from his 
quota or “frozen” stocks, must be reported to the WPB 
(Ref.: M-60) for disposition. Every person who has on 
the inventory date (March 19) an inventory in an 
amount in the aggregate in excess of 30,000 lb., by 
weight of oil or oil content or equivalent, shall set aside his 
inventory quota (25% of what he had on hand March 
19) and shall continue to hold such quota subject to the 
direction of the Director of Industry Operations. Re- 
ports of such inventories must be submitted to the WPB 
on or before April 15, on form PD-354. Copies of this 
form are available from WPB headquarters or district 
offices. 


Cane Sugar Refining 
Committee Named by WPB 


Formation of a Cane Sugar Refining Industry Ad- 
visory Committee was announced recently by the Bureau 
of Industry Advisory Committees, War Production 
Board, headed by A. E. Bowman, chief of the Sugar 
Section of the W.P.B. Members of the board include: 
Ellsworth Bunker, National Sugar Ref. Co., New York; 
Joseph F. Abbott, American Sugar Ref. Co., New York; 
L. Compiglia, California and Hawaiian Sugar Corp., 
San Francisco; Thomas Oxnard, Savannah Sugar Ref. 
Co., Savannah, Ga.; Henry E. Worcester, Revere Sugar 
Co., Boston; C. W. Taussig, Sucrest Co., New York; 
Charles Godchaux, Godchaux Sugars, New Orleans; W. 
C. Kemper, Sterling Sugars, Inc., Franklin, La.; and 
E. W. Colman, Inland Sugar Co., Milwaukee. 


Corn Starch Industry 
Hundred Years Old 


The “Staley Journal” in its last issue carried an ar- 
ticle pointing out that 1942 represents the 100th Anni- 
versary of the Corn Starch Industry. The article traces 
the history of the discovery of corn starch and the de- 
velopments in methods of extraction and refinement. 
It was just 100 years ago, says the article, that Thomas 
Kingsford proved his theory that starch could be made 
from corn. His discovery came as something of an ac- 
cident when he threw a couple of experimental batches 
he was discarding into the same old tub in the back yard. 


James Kupfer Now 
With Armour & Company 


James Kupfer, for the past 13 years with the food and 
ice cream department of the Walgreen Company, Chi- 
cago, has become associated with the oleo oil depart- 
ment of Armour and Co., Chicago, in a sales capacity. 
He is the son of Dave Kupfer, former manager of the 
Walgreen candy factory in Chicago and still associated 
with the chain drug company’s candy department. Jim 
Kupfer has a broad background in the candy business, 
having held positions with the Veribrite factory of 
National Candy Co., with Shotwell Manufacturing Co., 
and with Brooks Candy Co., Chicago. 


Bezanson Elected Vice 
President of Monsanto 


Osborne Bezanson, general manager of the Texas 
division of Monsanto Chemical Co., was elected vice 
president of the company at the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the board of directors in St. Louis recently. All 
other officers were re-elected. 
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“Baja Brand’’ 
Oil of Lemon 


U.S.P. 


Oil of Orange 
Gives You 


FLAVOR 
AROMA 
STABILITY 


Please inquire of us for all 


Flavors 





STANDARD SYNTHETICS, Inc. 


119 W. 25th St., New York, N. Y. 


T. M. DUCHE & SONS 


117 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 
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HOOTON 


CHOCOLATE COATINGS 


HOOTON CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
NEWARK. NEW JERSEY EST. 1897 


Makers of Fine Chocolate Coatings for Forty-five Years 























—— Gffte Seal of 
QUALITY PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICE 


ROSS & ROWE INC. 


75VARICK STREET WRIGLEY BLDG. 


_ NEWYORKN.Y. CHICAGO,ILL. 
: SOLE SELLING AGENTS FOR 
AMERICAN LECITHIN COMPANY 
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Monsanto Earns $4.90 
Per Share in 1941 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo., 1941 earn- 
ings, after provision for taxes, were $6,817,159, the 
equivalent of $4.90 a common share, the annual report 
to stockholders by Edward M. Queeny, president, dis- 
closed. The report was issued March 1. Sales rose 40% 
as compared with 1940. As to future activity of the 
company, President Queeny said in his report: “In 
common with all industry, we face interruptions, dis- 
locations and loss of markets. It is impossible to appraise 
the extent, but it will be substantial. However, sacrifices 
are necessary contributions to the national effort. Our 
management and personnel will give the fullest of their 
ability to the tasks at hand and those that may yet be 
assigned to us.” 


OPA Given Complete 
Control of Sugar 


The Office of Price Administration has been given 
complete and sole control over sugar distribution, price 
fixing and rationing, it was announced in Washington 
April 2. The move places one organization in control 
of a product that previously divided between three 
agencies——the War Production Board, the Department 
of Agriculture and the Office of Price Administration. 
Bunte Plans Partial 
Shift to War Work 


Bunte Bros., Chicago, are now laying the groundwork 
for the conversion of its candy plant, at least in part, for 
the direct needs of war, F. A. Bunte, president, told a 
representative of a Chicago newspaper recently. Just what 
those war needs will be is not yet known, but Mr. Bunte 
declared that the company’s plant facilities could be used 
for the manufacture of light products needed for active 
war and that, therefore, they should be used. Quite aside 
from the consideration of shortages of sugar and other 
candy raw materials, the war is so serious, in Mr. Bunte’s 
opinion, that no individual or industry should wait until 
events compel a more cooperative attitude in the war 
effort. He indicated that industry which is not contribut- 
ing actively and directly to war needs should of its own 
volition make an effort to assist in the military objectives 
of our country. At the company’s recent annual meeting, 
Edwin T. Cline, sales manager for the company, was made 
a director to replace T. W. Bunte, who died last year. 


Ice Machinery Corporation 
Reports Most Orders in History 


York Ice Machinery Corporation reports that orders 
booked during the company’s fiscal year ended Septem- 
ber 30, amounted to a total that is 63% above last year’s 
total. Carry-over of uncompleted orders is in excess 
of 10 million dollars. 


Ungerer and Company, have removed their executive 
offices and service laboratory to a new location at 161 
Sixth Ave., New York. The warehouse remains at 226- 
28 S. 20th St., New York. 


Nagle Now Acting 
Adv. Mar. for Staley 

Richard Nagle has been appointed acting advertising 
manager for A. E. Staley Mfg., Decatur, IIl., succeed- 
ing W. J. Kutsch, who resigned in February to take a 
position with the advertising department of Swift & Co.. 
Chicago. 
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CONFECTIONERS’ BRIEFS 


Please Note: Change of 
Our New York Address 


Eastern headquarters of THE MANUFACTURING Con- 
FECTIONER was changed the latter part of March. Our 
new address now is: 303 West 42nd Street, New York, 
N. Y. Telephone: ClIrcle 6-6456. William C. Copp, 
our Eastern manager, announces also that Charles Skoog, 
Jr., who was assistant to Mr. Copp at our New York 
headquarters, has entered the Armed Forces and is now 
at a base training camp. Good Luck, Charlie! 





Kerwin Made Member of 
Bank Advisory Committee 


F i E. M. Kerwin, vice 
president of E. J. Brach 
& Sons, Chicago, has been 
selected by directors of 
the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago as a member 
of the industrial advisory 
committee of the bank. 
Mr. Kerwin will fill the 
unexpired term of R. B. 
Monroe, who recently 
moved to Philadelphia. 
The committee functions 
in an advisory capacity in 
circumstances in which 
the bank may make ad- 
vances to industrial enter- 
prizes. Mr. Kerwin’s term will expire in February, 1943. 


Blumenthal, Philadelphia 
Chocolate Man, Dies 


Joseph Blumenthal, founder of Blumenthal Bros., Phila- 
delphia, and one of the pioneers in the city’s chocolate 
business, died March 13. He had been engaged in the 
chocolate business for over 30 years. With his brothers, 
Meyer, Jack and Moe, he had founded Blumenthal Bros. 
in 1900 to engage in the manufacture and sale of flavors 
and extracts. However, the company found a more 
profitable market in the chocolate business, so shifted 
to that business in 1910. Mr. Blumenthal was president 
of the company until two years ago when he resigned 
and his son, Bernhard, was elected president. 








Sweets Nets $1.32 
Per Share in “41 


Sweets Company of America, Hoboken, N. J., for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1941, reported a net income 
of $112,558 after taxes and charges, equal to $1.32 per 
share on 85,000 common shares outstanding. For the 
previous year the company’s net totalled $33,780, or 
40c per share. 


Bonita Land. Buildings 
Sold at Auction 


Land and buildings of the Bonita Candy Co., Fond 
du Lac, Wis., were recently sold at public auction for 
$8,250. The factory was used for the manufacture of 
candy by the Bonita Company from 1903 until Decem- 
ber 1940, when the company was dissolved and B. A. 
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TOP pli ine 


erformance requires unquestioned quality 


DE rience You get a n our 


9 BURRELL Stars 


* CRACK-LESS Glazed nrober Belting 

* THIN-TEX CRACK-LESS Glazed Belting 

* White Glazed Enrober Belting 

* Batch Roller Belts (Patented) 

* Feed Table Belts (Endless) 

* Bottomer Belts (Endless) 

* Carrier or Drag Belts 

* Cherry Dropper Belts 

* Innerwoven Conveyor Belting 
Proven ability to “take it" has placed BURRELL Belting 
in practically all Confectionery Plants. Why not yours? 


“BUY PERFORMANCE” 














Vic 


Our War Production Board Needs Your 
Scrap Metals—Old Rags—Waste Paper 
Old Rubber—Start Saving Today. 


George 
UCHETS E- 


427-29 Washington Street, 


Established 1885 


0. 


New York 


SAN FRANCISCO 
56 Main Street 





CHICAGO 


MONTREAL, CANADA, 
| S10 N. Dearborn Street 


361 Place Royale 
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A Complete Pectin cS Yee 


Product for Making . 


, s /NOTHING 
Jellied Candies to Add 


SPEAS MFG. CO 









Use our service depart- 
ments for any of your 
technical problems. 


* . * 


Brand Confectioners’ Corn Syr- 


ups, Thin Boiling Starches, 
Moulding Starch 





UNIFORM...DEPENDABLE | 


| 


Holman took over management of Bonita Candies, Inc., 
and moved into a small section of the building. The 
candy company will continue to manufacture confections 
in its quarters under an arrangement with the new 
owners. 


Bunte Income 
Sets Five-Year Record 


Consolidated net income of Bunte Bros., Chicago., 
for 1941 rose to $304,914, equal after providing for 
dividends on the preferred stock to $3.29 a share on 
37,768 common shares outstanding, from $179,433, or 
$1.87 a share for 1940, the company reported recently. 
Net income for 1941 was the largest since 1936, when 
total net profit was $312,950. 





Secretary Kimberly's 
Mother Passes Away 

Mrs. Mary Jane Campbell Kimberly, aged 90, died 
at her home in New York late in February. For many 
years she had made her home with her son, William 
Kimberly, secretary-treasurer of the Association of 
Manufacturers of Chocolate and Confectionery of the 
State of New York. Mrs. Kimberly was a member of 
the Ocean Avenue Congregational church. Funeral 
services were held March 1. Surviving, besides her 
son, are two granddaughters and a great grandson. 





Life Savers Sets 
All-Time Record 

In the annual statement sent out recently to the 
stockholders of Life Savers Corp., Port Chester, N. Y., 
E. J. Noble, chairman of the board, reports 1941 net 
profit of $1,030,498, equivalent to $2.94 per share on 
350,140 shares. This compares with a net of $1,016,- 
876 in 1940, equivalent to $2.90 per share. Sales went 
ahead over a million dollars to set an all-time high of 
$5,821,854, compared with $4,809,497 the previous 
year, an increase of 2] per cent. 


Wesley H. Childs has joined the technical staff of Gen- 
eral Mills Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. Childs was 
formerly with Beech Nut at Canajoharie, N. Y. He came 
west in 1939 to join the staff of Industrial Sugars Corp., 
Chicago, leaving there to become chief chemist for Nut- 
rine Candy Co., Chicago. 


Abbott, Indiana 
Candy Man, Passes 


William C. Abbott, 70, who built a nationally-known 
candy business on a small enterprise started years ago in 
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DO YOU KNOW THESE FACTS 


about Simplex Vacuum Cooking and Cooling of Fondant? 


1 — How it saves in time, floor space, labor, etc. 

2 — How it increases production without additional equipment. 

3 — How it has revolutionized production methods and made factory working 
conditions much easier. 

: 4. — How the quality is improved by producing a whiter and smoother fondant. 

5 — How sugar can be conserved by using more corn syrup—up to 50%. 

6 — How this information is yours for the asking—just drop a line to the 


Vacuum Candy Machinery Co. 15 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


It’s also a fact—that the Standard Simplex Vacuum Hard Candy Cooker will help you 
conserve sugar by producing a high grade Hard Candy with 50% or more of Corn Syrup. 


the kitchen of his home, died recently in Hagerstown, | 
Ind. Mr. Abbott was a veteran restaurant operator and | 
candy maker. Abbott’s candies were sold throughout | 
the entire country. The business will be continued under | 


the management of Bruce Abbott, son of the deceased, | 
who has operated the business in recent years when his | LIGNIN VANILLIN. C. P. 


father’s health was failing. A Finer Vanillin of Exquisite Aroma. 














A NATURAL SOURCE Vanillin originated 
and manufactured in the United States. 


Requests for samples on your firm's letter- 
head will be promptly answered. 


AROMATICS DIVISION 
GENERAL DRUG COMPANY 


Brach Sales Set 
New Record 
E. J. Brach & Sons, Chicago, had the largest volume | 


of business in its history last year, from the standpoint 
of both dollar sales and tonnage shipped, it was re- 





ported to stockholders recently by Edwin J. Brach in Satester of Pactery  °4 et Bsn’ oe N. Y. 
WISCONSIN, U.S. A. _ 1019 Elliott St., W., Windsor, Ont. 


the company’s annual report. Earnings declined slightly, 
however. Profit for the year was $440,102, equal to $2.23 
a share, after provision for federal taxes of $204,000. 
This compares with a total of $443,690, or $2.90 a 
share in 1940. 











U. S. Chamber Meets 
In Chicago, April 27-30 


Wartime policies of business and industry will be out- | 
lined at the 30th Annual Meeting of the United States | 
Chamber of Commerce, to be held in Chicago, April 27 Cc I T R I Cc A Cc 3 D 
to 30. Usually held in Washington, the conference has | 
been shifted away from the crowded capital for the first | 
time since World War I. “Let’s Get It Done” is the 


theme of the meeting, which will attract more than 3,000 T A R T A R 7 Cc A Cc I te 





delegates from all over the country. Headquarters will 


be the Hotel Stevens. 





me jes CREAM OF TARTAR 
TO KEEP FLOORS CLEAN, SAFE! SODIUM CITRATE 


ON’T take chances with greasy, slippery floors, es- 

pecially in the vicinity of operating machinery. Instead, 

¢ use fast-working Oakite Composition No. 63 to remove 

oil, grease, dirt and sticky deposits of chocolate, sugar, etc. 
Recommended solution, brushed into floors, leaves them 
clean, film-free, safe-to-walk-on. Cost is low because only | 


small amounts are required to do thorough job. Write EST. 1849 
for FREE details. 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 36C Thames St., New York, N. Y. Manufacturing Chemists 


Representatives in All Principal Cities of the U.S. and Canada 


eas: PFIZER & CO., INC. 
OAKITE ¥ CLEANING See 


444 W. GRAND AVE., CHICAGO, IL. 
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have enlisted 


Our candy wrapping machines are now doing important 
work in the Victory Program — they’re turning out vast 
quantities of supplies for our fighting men. 

Our soldiers need quick-energy food in their rations . . . 
And to fill this need, our 22-B machines are wrapping tons 
of hard candy for the Quartermaster Corps. The 22-B turns 
out each piece in a tight, moisture-proof transparent wrap 
. . . The well-known FA, so widely used for wrapping 
boxes of candy and chocolates, is now wrapping thousands 
of bandages in sanitary, dust-proof packages for the Sur- 
geon General’s Division . . . The CA-2 bar wrapper is on 
the job, too — wrapping Sulfanilamide first-aid packages, 
as well as candy for the Army. 

Production is the important thing today — so don’t hesi- 
tate to call on us for any service you may need to keep your 
wrapping machines going at top efficiency. We'll also be 
glad to help you adapt your machines to new materials or 
new styles of wrapping. And if you need new machines for 


war production, get in touch with us immediately. 
W rite or phone our nearest office 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY : Springfield, Mass. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
Mexico: Agencia Comercial Anahuac, Apartado 2303, Mexico, D.F. 
Argentina: David H. Orton, Maipu 231, Buenos Aires 
England: Baker Perkins, Led., Peterborough 
Australia: Baker Perkins, Pty., Ltd., Melbourne 
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Tons of hard candy for Army rations are being 
wrapped on 22-B machines. Each piece is wrapped 
in moisture-proof material—ends are _heat- 
sealed to prevent deterioration. One operator can 
wrap 150 pieces per minute. 





Sulfanilamide first-aid packages are being wrapped 
on our CA-2 in a protective Cellophane wrapping 
with easy-opening tape. In addition to doing this 
work, CA-2 machines are also wrapping candy 
for the Army. 





Bandages for our Army are 
given a sanitary, dust-proof wrap 

by our versatile model FA. This machine works 
well with any type of wrapping material and is 
adjustable for a wide range of sizes. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 
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Ribbons and Ties 





In war-time candy packaging 


by M. JOHNSON, President 
R. C. Taft Co. 


limination of transparent cellulose overwraps for candy 
packages as a result of the War Production Board’s 
recent order is going to result, at least for the dura- 
tion of the war, in a return to many packaging practices 
which were abandoned when we started using transparent 
cellulose as a protective wrapper on the outside of our 
box goods. It is not too optimistic to presume that at 
least one feature of this return to old packaging principles 
will be the greater use of ribbons and ties to enhance 
the general appearance of our packages. 


One of the first materials to feel the axe of curtailment 
at the outbreak of war was silk. For that matter, it hasn’t 
- been possible to obtain fine silk and satin ribbons for 
candy box decoration in quite a long time. Nevertheless, 
rayon ribbons have been so greatly improved that the 
candy manufacturer wishing to use a very fine ribbon in 
his box goods has found it no difficult matter to find ex- 
cellent rayon ribbon that meets his requirements with 
complete satisfaction. Ribbons of all kinds for candy 
boxes are being used in greater quantity than ever before 
and, as a rule, box sources have been able to satisfy the 
most critical demands. 


With the exception of only a few manufacturers, con- 
tact between themselves and the ribbon source usually 
comes through their box supply source. Not many candy 
firms design their own boxes from the ground up right in 
their own plants, and then call in their box suppliers to 
build a package to their specifications. Even less candy 
firms have facilities to produce their own boxes. The 
general rule is for the box source to submit a variety of 
stock samples from which the candy manufacturer can 
make a selection. At times this buyer will demand minor 
changes, but in the main, the essential details of the box 
chosen remain just as they were presented. 


In some other cases, the box source will submit stock 
package units and along with these, box cover paper 
samples and samples of other decorative materials that 
may be used with them. If the resulting package leaves 
something to be desired in the way of attractiveness or 
sales compelling characteristics, the blame should not fall 
on the buyer or the box salesman. Rather, the whole fail- 
ure must lie in a condition which has been permitted to 
exist (not only in candy, but in other lines) under which 
the vehicle for transporting the product from factory to 
ultimate consumer has been regarded as unimportant and 
worthy of only passing attention. Perhaps the reduction 
in box quality and box paper coverings resulting from 
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Prize-Winner in its division in the All-America Packaging Com- 

petition, this Huyler’s Assortment also features conventional, but 

well-applied use of ribbon made of cotton and sprayed with 

metallic ink. The spray can be eliminated should metallic ink 

become restricted by war conditions. (See also page 34 for 
complete description of this package.) 


paper curtailment will bring this phase into sharper 
focus so that corrective measures may be applied. 

Ribbons are not the most important items in the matter 
of building attractiveness into candy boxes. Nor are they 
the most unimportant. If you picked up a hundred candy 
boxes in various sales outlets, you would find that about 
half of them have a ribbon, a bow, a tie-on, or some 
extra decorative item of this kind. And you would find 
that in about half the cases, this decorative material 
would be improperly used. Not improperly in the 
sense that they should have been omitted entirely, but 
improper in that they add little to the all-over decorative 
scheme because they have not been chosen with the idea 
of fitting into the box design, the color scheme, or the 
illustrative theme. 

It is safe to say that ribbon manufacturers have at 
least one (and often more) ribbon or tie that exactly 
suits. a certain design idea, a certain color combination, 
or a certain illustrative theme. Certainly, it requires 
patience to find the right thing; the selection cannot be 
hasty or sandwiched between hurried telephone calls, or 
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accomplished as a bit of lunch-table diversion. Once 
you have sat down with your box designer and box 
supplier and have come up with the design and color 
scheme you want, your selection of a ribbon to offset 
and enhance the whole job should be the result of seri- 
ous consideration at this same session. Too many 
candy boxes today reflect a haphazard selection of rib- 
bon and tie decorative elements. 


Sometime ago there was described in the Packaging 
Clinic reports in THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER a 
box of which the report said: “Without all the extra 
‘trimmings’ this box would have good sales appeal; how- 
ever, the application of so many extra elements gives 
it an over-loaded appearance.” Here are the “extra 
elements” that were used: An artificial red flower; a 
_ sprig of artificial fern; a grosgrain ribbon; a heavy 
red wool cord! 

Obviously, few candy boxes need two ribbons or cords 
for security; and few boxes require two tie-ons for good 
decorative effect. In this particular case the Clinic re- 
port went on, and rightly so: “The box would show to 
better advantage by merely letting the plaid cover paper 
show through the cellophane over-wrap. If the extra 
touch is needed, add merely the grosgrain ribbon, or 
the red cord, or one of the flowers.” This is probably 
one of our more extreme cases, but the fact that such a 
box was offered for sale with expectation of reasonable 
turn-over indicates to what extent box buyer and box 
salesman can sometimes go “overboard” in their de- 
sire to come up with a dramatic effect. 

Accompanying this article is an illustration of a candy 
package which clearly indicates that the matter of a 
cord tie was given equal consideration with the entire 
design of the box and its decorative elements. In this 
case the cord fills the utilitarian purpose of securing the 
package, but the box top design was created to make 
incorporation of this cord very easy, and the cord was 
selected with the thought of blending nicely with the 
whole design and color scheme of the package. The 
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illustration indicates how well both requirements were 
met. This is cord application at its best. 

Not all box designs lend themselves so nicely to rib- 
bon or cord application, naturally. In many cases the 





This Bunte assortment has remained substantially the same over 

a long period of time, but from time to time the package has been 

changed and modernized. In this case, the ribbon definitely adds 
to the over-all design. 


ribbon must contrast or complement the colors used in 
the design. In other cases, it must act to tie together all 
the elements of the box top design. In still other cases 
it must impart a feeling of richness or “class” into a 
package design of simplest form. Always, a ribbon 
should very definitely add something to the over-all ap- 
pearance, even where it is primarily used for security. 

The war and production restrictions have had some 
effect on available ribbon supplies. Tinsels, both in 
ribbons and cords, have disappeared from the market. 
Restriction in the production of transparent cellulose for 
purely decorative purposes has eliminated the “holiday 
bands” for stock assortments which have become so 
popular recently. Nothing comparable to these bands is 
available in ribbons, but the Easter candy displays this 
year showed a variety of ribbon decorations very ap- 
propriately applying to, and giving an excellent color 
note for, Easter candies. In several cases stock packages 
used the year ‘round for certain candies were given a 
distinct holiday appearance by simply tying around 
them two wide ribbons of purple and yellow, tied in 
huge flowing bows on the top side. These ties really 
made the boxes stand out in the display, and the use of 
ribbons to achieve this effect added very little to the unit 


Schrafft “White Tassel” assortment 
recently viewed by the “M.C.” 
Packaging Clinic and given a very 
high rating as to design, incorpora- 
tion of cord, etc. In this case the 
design has been created to include 
the cord, and the cord chosen to 
blend with the design. This is cord 
application at its best. 
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NATIONAL NEE 


{ A MESSAGE ABOUT YOUR PACKAGE ] 











PackacEs are scrutinized today from new angles. One vital question is: Does it 
meet the national need for prevention of waste? To this important effort, Du Pont 
contributes a four-point program to help you, your dealers and your customers: 


1. By providing DuPont Cellophane to aid in the conservation of our vital food 
products. 


2. By devoting the research efforts of the Du Pont laboratories to maintain the 
protective values of Du Pont Cellophane. 


3. By making Du Pont technical service readily available to help you with your 
changing problems in packaging and merchandising. 


4. By urging people, through national advertising, fo prevent waste—and tell- 
ing how products in Du Pont Cellophane contribute to conservation efforts. 








TODAY, CELLOPHANE contributes to America’s need by protecting the freshness, 
flavor and cleanliness of our food supplies. TOMORROW, in addition to this vital 
conservation job, Cellophane will be of value for its ability to increase sales. 


Prevention of waste 
is a national need 





E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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packaging cost. Where boxes were unsold, the ribbon 
could be removed carefully and saved for next year. 

Retail shop packages with ribbons and cords that 
are colorful and strong, add a great deal more to the ap- 
pearance of these packages than do seals or plain string. 
Where the retail assortment must be packed while the 
customer waits, there may be reluctance on the part of 
management to permit the salesgirl to keep the customer 
waiting while a fancy ribbon and bow are put on the 
package. Yet, with a little instruction the sales girls can 
become so proficient at fancy tying that giving the box 
that extra touch adds very little to the customer’s wait- 
ing time. And the results when the job has been done 
right, are well worth the extra time and effort. As a 
matter of fact, were I a retail candy shop operator, I 
should endeavor to tie every package, ready-packed or 
packed-while-you-wait, with a ribbon and a distinctive 
style of tying that would immediately tell anyone who 
saw it that this package came from my store. There 
is nothing less exciting than plain white paper, yet at 
little additional cost in time or money, that white paper 
with its colorful ribbon and distinctive manner of tying 
could do a powerful sales job for the store from which 
it came. 


Wholesale candy manufacturers, to be sure, must 
work on very close figures with respect to their packag- 
ing. Sometimes the addition of a ribbon or a tie-on 
may throw the packaging cost out of line by comparison 
with the cost of other elements. If this is true, it is bet- 
ter to omit the decorative ribbon or bow entirely than 
to use something unsuitable. On the other hand, there 
is such a great range of ribbon to choose from, both in 
material and in price range, that almost every condition 
can be met. Ribbon producers have reduced costs of 
their products by taking advantage of economies in 
production. A good example of this is, for instance, 
the gradual disappearance of woven-edge ribbons in 
favor of the more economical cut-edge ribbons, which 
cost less to produce and yet retain the same general 
advantages of the more expensive type. 

As war requirements force the industry to turn to 
poorer grade box board and reduce the variety and 
styles of box covering paper available, it is fair to pre- 
sume that candy manufacturers and their box suppliers 
will turn more and more to other sources for achieving 
decorative effects on the packages they sell. Ribbons 
and ties, and the manufacturers of these items, are pre- 
pared to give full assistance and cooperation in the prob- 
lem of securing and decorating these packages so that 
the ultimate consumer will hardly notice the change in 
box quality. 


Protective Paper for 
Perishables Announced 


A new type of paper packaging for food, entailing 
use of color screens to protect fruits and vegetables from 
premature decay, was described by its inventor E. G. B. 
Riley of New York, recently. Every sensitive plant 
product, according to Mr. Riley, reacts favorably to 
certain rays of light. Practically all are allergic to 
ultra-violet and part of the visible orange, blue and 
red. Complete exclusion of all light rays by means of 
black paper, however, fails to produce the good results 
secured with papers that transmit certain selected wave 
bands. Light waves in the green spectrum however, 
are positively beneficial, and Mr. Riley’s company has 
developed a process for treating papers to keep fruits 
and vegetables fresh with a minimum of refrigeration. 
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Confectionery Packages 
Take Prizes in Competition 


Two confectionery packages, one for gum and the 
other for candy, won top awards in their respective 
classifications in the 11th Annual All-America Package 
Competition. Winner of top award in its section of the 
confectionery classification was the re-design package 
job for chewing gum entered by E. C. Harvey & Sons, 
San Francisco, Cal. This colorful and well-executed 
package was designed by E. C. Harvey, with the assis- 
tance of a number of cellophane converters. Each variety 
of chewing gum flavors is packaged in vivid, eye-catch- 
ing wrap, and the problem of eliminating foil inner- 
wrap has been met for the present by the use of alum- 
inum printed cellophane for the ends of each pack to 
simulate foil. Winner of the top award in its section 
of the confectionery division was a candy assortment 
— submitted by Huyler’s Inc., Long Island, N.Y. 

esigned by Raymond Loewy, the design idea employed 
throughout is a delft and white tile effect, which is the 
central decorative theme of this package, the wrapping 
paper and the interior and exterior of the store and is 
carried through to the uniforms of the store employees. 
The all-over pattern of blue and white tile with alter- 
nate script letter “H” and Huyler coronet crest makes 
an effective design, with company and product identi- 
fication as the keynote. The package has been designed 
with an eye to possible shortages, and no material has 
been incorporated in the unit which might be affected 
by future restrictions. The ribbon used on the package 
is made of cotton sprayed with metallic ink, but this 
spraying could be eliminated without loss of beauty 
or effectiveness. 





One of the two confectionery package groups to receive top award 

in the All-America Packaging Competition, this family of gum dis- 

play cartons and gum wrappers was entered by E. C. Harvey & 
Sons, San Francisco, Cal. (See also page 31.) 
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THE FOREMAN’S NOTEBOOK 


Every candy foreman has experienced, at some time or other, 
a real need for practical and authoritative suggestions and re- 
minders on care of equipment. To further broaden its editorial 
service to the Industry, THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER has 
arranged to bring in each month’s issue a practical talk on the 
care of equipment or some mechanical problem. Equipment will 
operate more smoothly and have longer life if it is properly 
cleaned and serviced every day. This series of talks will be pub- 
lished in booklet form later—The Editor. 





Care of Packaging Machinery 


* Cleaning is the first step in proper main- 
tenance of packaging machinery. Packaging 
machines should be cleaned thoroughly at least 
once a day, and some types even oftener than 
that. Most trouble develops in these machines as 
a result of failure to clean, or improper cleaning. 
Luke warm water and soap is recommended. Live 
steam or air are apt to blow particles into the 
mechanism and cause trouble. After the machine 
is washed, it should be oiled and then run for a 
time to allow the water to work out. 


* Oiling is the next important step. In con- 
fectionery plants lubrication of equipment is 
often turned over to someone not properly qual- 
ified to do the work. We would not think of 
‘turning our automobiles over to some "grease 
ball’ for lubrication, Yet, we expect a helper or 
unskilled laborer to lubricate our plant machinery 
which often costs twice and three times as much 
as our own cars. In some cases, packaging ma- 
chines require specified lubricants in certain 
spots. There are also a number of more or less in- 
accessible oiling places on the machines. If the 
work is not entrusted to a responsible person, 
these spots may be missed. Another source of 
trouble is plugged oil holes. It is most essential 
that every lubricating point be found and oiled 
so that every bearing is properly lubricated. 

* Adjustment of a packaging machine 
should be in charge of someone who is thor- 
oughly familiar with the machines. Some machines 
are more delicately adjusted than others. All 
occasionally require adjustment. Complete in- 
structions are usually given some one person in 
the plant on proper care of the machines, and 
this person should be called in case of trouble. 
Changes in materials often require readjustment 
of the machine. On machines that handle the 
candy as well as the wrapping, changes in form- 
ulas or cook may also affect the efficiency of 
the machine. Where changes of materials. are 
contemplated, trial runs should be made before 
you make a committment on the new material. 


—M. N. Allen 
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ALWAYS 
DEPENDABLE 












IDEAL 


MACHINES 





WRAPPING 


The satisfaction d KNOWING 


that their ett machines 
will give EFFICIENT, UNIN- 
TERR ae SERVICE AT ALL 
TIMES is just one reason why 
candy manufacturers the world 
over prefer IDEAL Equipment. 
These machines, suitable for 
both large and small manufac- 
turers, are fast, always de- 


pendable and economical. The 
SENIOR MODEL wraps 160 

minute; new HIGH 
SPEED SPECIAL MODEL wraps 
325 to pieces per minute. 


Both machines are bullt for the 
most exacting requirements 
and carry our unqualified 
guarantee. 


Write For Complete Specifications and Prices 


IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE CO. 


EST. 1906 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y.- - - U. S. A. 


————_ 














CANDY TIED WITH 
Means 


IBBONS ——wore Sales 


We hare largest atcck in the 
Middle West 


Satin — Messaline—Tinsel—- | 
Novelty Ribbons—Rib-O-Nit 
—Ready -Made Bows—and 
Rosettes. 





Immediate Delivery 


| RL Tart Co. 


429 W. RANDOLPH 8ST. CHICAGO 











| CONFECTIONERY BROKERS 


DONALD A. IKELER 
2029 E. Main Street 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
Territory: Michigan 





H. L. BLACKWELL COMPANY 
P. O. Box 3040 — Sta. “A” 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
Territory: Texas, New Mexico and Arizona 
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Program of 12th Annual 
Packaging Conference 


Comprehensive factual analyses of measures that 
various companies have taken to adjust their operations 
to the most critical problems in packaging, packing and 
shipping will be presented at the 12th Annual Packaging 
Conference to be held under sponsorship of the Ameri- 
can Management Association at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, April 14 to 17. Following is the Conference Pro- 
gram: 


Tuesday, April 14 
Morning 


Chairman: Oliver F. Benz, Development division, E. I. 
duPont de Nemecurs & Co., Inc., and Vice 
President, AMA Packaging division. 

10 a.m.: The Over-All Packaging Picture Today. 
Unit Packaging—Joel Lund, vice president, 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Machinery—H. H. Leonard, president, Con- 
solidated Packaging Machinery Corp., Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


Containers—Speaker to be announced later. 


Noon 


Presiding: Alvin E. Dodd, president, American Manage- 
ment Association, New York, N.Y. 

lp.m.: Award of Wolf Trophy Winner of Ameri- 
can Management Association Packaging 
Awards. 

Irwin D. Wolf, vice president, Kaufman De- 
partment Stores, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2:30 p.m.: Round Table Discussion, with ques- 
tions and answers at which panel will consist 
of representatives from the Materials division, 
War Production Board. 


Wednesday, April 15 
Morning 


Chairman: To be announced. 

9:30) a.m.—Informative Labeling Under Price Con- 
trol and Materials Shortages Roger Wolcott, 
executive secretary, National Consumer-Re- 
tailer Council, New York, N.Y. 

10:30 a.m.—The Packaging of Dehydrated Foods. 
L. E. Harper, vice president, Sardik Food Pro- 
ducts Corp., New York, N.Y. 

11:30 a.m.—Munitions and Lend-Lease Packaging 
and Packing. Speaker to be announced. 


Afternoon 


Chairman: To be announced. 

2:00 p.m.—Case Stories in Standardization and 
Simplification. Programs of the following com- 
panies will be presented and discussed: 
Carson, Pirie & Scott, Chicago. 

Oneida, Ltd., Oneida, N.Y. 

National Sugar Refining Co., New York. 
Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Co., Boston. 
Bayuk Cigars, Philadelphia. 


Thursday, April 16 
Morning 


Chairman: To be announced. 
9:30 a.m.—Case Histories in Conservation and 
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Salvage. Programs of the following firms will 
be presented: 

Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago. 
United Drug Co., Boston. 

Williamson Candy Co., Chicago. 

Adam Hat Stores, Inc., New York. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, O. 


Afternoon 


Chairman: To be announced. 

2:30 p.m.—Case Stories in the Use of Substitute 
Materials. Programs of the following firms 
will be presented and discussed. 

Chicago Mail Order Co., Chicago. 

Quality Bakers of America, New York. 
Defender Photo Supply Co., Inc., New York. 
Larus Bros. Co., Richmond, Va. 

Litt Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Evening 


8:00 p.m.—Information, off-the-record discussions, 
leaders to be drawn from the representatives 
of companies participating in the sessions on 
Substitution, Conservation and Standardization. 


Cellophane Order 
L-20 Extended 


The cellophane order L-20, due to expire March 17, 
has been extended indefinitely, the director of Industry 
Operations of the WPB announced. Minor changes 
were made in the order, which is concerned with ma- 
terials which may be packed in cellophane and similar 
wrappings made of transparent cellulose. There is no 
time limit to the extension. 


Busy Bee, St. Louis, 
Employs Unique Poster 


Shown in an accompanying illustration is a repro- 
duction of the 24-sheet poster being used to promote 
spring candy business for Busy Bee Candy Co., St. 
Louis retail candy shop chain. Executed by the firm’s 
advertising agency, this theme was stressed in Busy 
Bee’s entire Easter promotion in newspaper adver- 
tising, in store displays and window cards, and on 
outdoor posters in strategic locations. Particular at- 
tention is called to the fact that the poster shows no 
candy, nor does it refer in any way to the so-called 
“present situation” in world affairs. 


General Ov 4oor Adv Co 


FOR EASTER/ 


% © REALLY FINE CANDIES 





Poster used by Busy Bee Candy Co., St. Louis, to promote Easter 
candy business. The little fellow chasing the bee is called 
“Duane the Doose.” 
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_ Boxes containing 500 or less 


PACKAGING CLINIC MEETS 
APRIL 24 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Packaging Clinic 
will be held in the editorial offices of THe Manurac- 
TURING CONFECTIONER at Chicago, on the afternoon of 
April 24. Manufacturers wishing to submit items for 
analysis by the Clinic Board are requested to ship dupli- 
cate items to our office at 400 West Madison St., Chicago, 
to arrive on or before the morning of April 24. Pack- 
ages must be submitted exactly as they are offered to 
the public. 


WPB Suggests Changes 
In Set-Up Boxes 


An appeal was made early in March to the members 
of the Set-Up Paper Box Industry by William W. Fitz- 
hugh, chief of the Folding and Set-Up Box Section, 
Container branch, War Production Board, to institute 
a standardization program for set-up boxes in many 
industries. Mr. Fitzhugh stated that it appears that de- 
mands made by the military and lend-lease programs 
may bring about an increasing shortage of paperboard. 
Recommendations for confectionery as well as sizes and 
caliper of parcel post boxes are as follows: 1. Reduce 
caliper and discontinue use of layerboards. 2. Discon- 
tinue use of glued lace paper strips. 3. Increase the 
depth of the box and reduce the length and width to 
make the box as cubical as possible. Parcel post boxes: 
All sizes can be made in calipers lighter than shown 
in the following table but no heavier than shown in the 
square inch groups. 


.028 No. 2 guage list 
square inches (1 or 2 pe. style) No. 2 Finish 
Over 500 square inches to 750 

square inches inclusive .030 No. 2 Finish 
Over. 750 square inches to 1,100 

square inches inclusive .036 No. 2 Finish 
Over 1,450 sq. in. 1.045 No. 2 Finish 


Window Packages No Longer 
May Use Cellophane 


In a letter recently made public by N.C.A., Arthur E. 
Peterson, chief of the organics section, War Production 
Board, has placed a further restriction upon the use 
of cellophane on candy packages, revising his letter of 
January 26, which was outlined in our February issue. 
The recent letter states: “The use of cellophane and simi- 
lar transparent materials derived from cellulose for 
transparent windows is not permissable inasmuch as 
the window does not serve as a means of protection, 
but rather as a decoration for visual purposes.” 


WPB Bans Production 
of Vending Machines 


Manufacturers of vending machines dispensing 
beverages, candies, nuts and chewing gum will be dis- 
continued April 30 by order of the War Production 
Board. The industry has been operating under re- 
strictions since Jan. 1, and these limitations remain in 
effect until the stoppage date. Not all of the industry 
is affected by this order, but some types of dispensers 
will continue to be made, including postage stamp 
machines, automatic restaurants, etc. 


for April, 1942 





RIBBON SPECIALISTS 


Large Range of Ribbons 
For Candy Packages 
Gauze Ribbons—Satin and 


Novelty Effects—Ribbonzene 
and Tinsels 








"Where quality merchandise 
Costs no more"’ 














W-E-R RIBBON CORP. 





440 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 





Sales Gained 20% 
In 1941 Over 1940 


Sales of confectionery and competitive chocolate 
products gained 20% in 1941 over 1940, according to 
figures recently announced by the Bureau of Census. 
This spread over 1940 sales volume follows the 9% 
gain in 1940 over 1939 which in turn was 2% over 
1938. Sales in December were 26% greater than in 
December, 1940. Gains in the last three months ranged 
for 26 to 33 percent, in contrast to gains in the first 
three months which averaged 15%. 


Census Bureau Issues 
1939 Report on Wholesale Trade 


Wholesale trade for 1939 analyzed by commodities and 
lines of. merchandise, prepared and published by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census, has 
just been issued. It is available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., at 45c per copy. 
Confectionery constitutes one of 176 kinds of commodity 
analyzed. Sales of 2,047 service and limited-foundation 
wholesalers engaged primarily in the sale of confection- 
ery amounted to $127,167,000 in 1939. In addition to 
candy, chewing gum and other confections, these whole- 
salers also handled tobacco products, paper goods, dairy 
products, groceries, drugs and beer. Candy, chewing 
gum and other confections accounted for 86% of the 
sales of concerns principally engaged in the confec- 
tionery business. In addition to information on whole- 
salers whose principal business is confectionery, the 
study also shows how much confectionery is handled by 
wholesale establishments not principally in the confec- 
tionery business. In this classification, only eight groups 
show sales of confectionery in excess of 1% of their 
principal commodity. The eight divisions and their per- 
centages are as follows: Proprietary medicines, 1%; 
dairy products, 3.3% ; four grocery divisions, from 1.7% 
to 2.9%; food and grocery specialties, 1.6%; tobacco 
and products, 9.4%. 


Lund Elected Head 
Of Packaging Institute 


Joel Y. Lund, vice president of the Lambert Pharmacal 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., has been elected president of the 
Packaging Institute, Inc., to succeed the late George R. 
Webber, who died just a short time after his election 
as head of the Institute last Fall. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 


MACHINERY FOR SALE: Com- 

plete plant of confectionery machin- 
ery, operating at present, for sale. 
Such as National Equipment Continu- 
ous Cooker, Package Machinery 
Wrapping Machine, Vacuum pans, 
several sizes of Steam Jacketed kettles, 
also with mixers, Steel Mogul and 
Depositor, Starch drier and _ sifter, 
several others. Write Box D-4422, 
c/o THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER, 400 W. Madison Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE: Racine 

beater and cooler. Good condition 
and a real bargain. Consists of a 
beater with frame which holds cooler 
above it. Willing to sell at a very 
reasonable price. Address Box D- 
4426, c/o THE MANUFACTURING CON- 
FECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





FOR SALE: 1 Lot Penny, 5 & 10c 

Solid Chocolate, all year around 
Easter and Christmas molds. Also 1 
lot of Push Cards and Punch Boards. 
Love Manufacturing Co., 535 Tioga 
St., Westmont, Johnstown, Pa. 





FOR SALE. Caramel Cutters, Thos. 

Mills & White 4-20", 2-15”; Ball 
Beater—5 ft.; Huhn Starch Dryer; 
Cut Roll Machine; Chocolate Kettles 
—National Equipment and Racine— 
2-500 Ib. 5-300 Ib. 2-150 Ib.; Carrier 
Air Conditioning Unit—15 ton prac- 
tically new; Revolving Pans 36” di- 
ameter ; D. C. 120 V. Motors 4 to 13 
H.P. Address Box C-3424 c/o THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 





RACINE pop machine with one set 

of moulds, open fire forced draft gas 
stove, Racine chocolate melting kettle, 
steel table rods. H. L. Feldman. 15610 
South Moreland Blvd., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 





FOR SALE—One 5 foot Dayton 

Cream beater, Direct drive, A-1 con- 
dition. $275.00 F.O.B. Chicago. Jerome 
M. Schulman, 2529 N. Crawford Av- 
enue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—Brand new Foregrove, 
26D Universal Wrapper, cello or foil, 
fold or bunch wrap, any shape, maxi- 
mum 154 x 1% x 1. Infinite variety. 
Act fast. .Address B2426 c/o THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago, Il. 





FOR SALE: STICK CANDY SIZER 

AND TWISTER—four sets of 
sizers, two of them for a three-corner 
twist and two for the round stick candy 
% and % inch in diameter, has eight 
sets of gears. It is equipped with a 
Crocker Wheel Motor 1.75 ampheres, 
220 volt, 720 revolutions. Equipment 
purchased new 1933, but used very 
little. Our price $700.00 f.o.b. St. 
Joseph. Racine BALL CREAM 
BEATER—60 inches in diameter, 3 
feet high, has scraper and two plows, 
in good workable conditon, belt driven. 
Our price $175.00 f.o.b. St. Joseph. 
Sax Mayer TYING MACHINE— 
$60.00 f.o.b. here. STAPLING 
MACHINE—Stimpson, Model 489, 
Serial No. 4892613, 48 inches high 
overall, operates with foot pedals. 
$25.00 cash f.o.b. St. Joseph. Chase 
Candy Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 





RETIRING from business. The ma- 

chinery listed is all in good order and 
will be sold at a sacrifice. 1 Springfield 
Continuous Cooker, 1 Simplex Va- 
cuum Cooker, 1 Hildreth Puller 200 
lb., 3 Model M Die-pop Machines, 1 
Package Lollypop Wrapper, 1 Werner 
Ball Machine, 3 Package Ball Wrap- 
pers, 1 Brach Machine & Conveyor, 
1 Drop Machine 6 sets Rollers, 8 3 ft. 
by 8 ft. Steel Slabs, also kettles, batch 
warmers, scales, etc. Address C-3423 
c/o THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, 
Til. 





FOR SALE: Hohberger continuous 

cooker, 1200 Ib. cap. Hohberger 
seamless ball machine. Discontinuing 
this department and other miscellan- 
eous machines. Must move immediate- 
ly. Address Box No. 24211, c/o 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 


FOR SALE: Complete candy manu- 

facturing plant, including Enrobers, 
with all accessories. Wood mogul, 
Copper Kettles, etc., for making a 
complete line of coated chocolates and 
hard candies. Will sell the equipment 
separately. All cash transactions. Ad- 
dress C-34210 c/o THE MANUFACTUR- 
ING CoNFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, Il. 





FOR SALE: Three Package Machin- 

ery Model K- Kiss Cutting and 
Wrapping Machine, very good condi- 
tion. Address C-34211, c/o THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 





FOR SALE: Bauer Split Nut Blanch- 

ing Machine. Late Model. Excel- 
lent Condition. Box No. 2428. c/o 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 





1 NO. 3 Schultz-O’Neill Sugar Pul- 

verizer, without collector. In A-1 
condition. Too large for our use. 
$250.00. Spangler Candy Co., Bryan, 
Ohio. 





ONE Model “K” Kiss Wrapper ; One 

Hildreth Form 3 Pulling Machine, 
Address Al424, THE MANUFACTUR- 
ING CONFECTIONER, 400 West Madi- 
son Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





MACHINERY WANTED 





WANTED—Filler, Tumbler and 

Choc. Molds for Hollow Goods. 
Give best price, description and loca- 
tion. Write Box D-4423, c/o THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 





MACHINERY WANTED: Syrup 

pump wanted and high pressure cop- 
per cooking kettles, 60 gallons and up. 
Address C-3427 c/o THE MANUFAC- 
TURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago, IIl. 





WANTED: Two 2,000 Ib. capacity 

Chocolate Melters. Will pay cash. 
Address C-3429 c/o THE MANUFAC- 
TURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago, IIl. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 











Greer 32" Chocolate Coater 





TO YOUR a 





National Equipment Fully Automatic Wood Mogul, Type AD 


32” Greer Coater, motor driven, with 
automatic Feeder, Detailer, Cooling 
Tunnel and Packing Table 


32” Universal Chocolate Coaters with 
attachments 

Wolfet, 62” Peanut Coating Machine 
with feeder and long conveyor 

National Equipment Chocolate Melters, 
150, 300, 500 and 1,000 Ib. capaci- 
ties, Belt and Motor Driven. 

Ideal Factory Model Caramel Cutting 
and Wrapping Machine, %” size 

Nougat Cutters, Mills and Racine 

Caramel Sizers, all sizes, Mills, White 
and one-way and also Reversible 

Neveres Caramel or Fudge Cooling 
Stacker, motor driven, 2 tiers, with 
25-3 ft. x 10 ft. cooling slabs 

Caramel Kettles, single action and 
also tilting 25-40 gal. Springfield, 
Burkhard 

50, 175, 250 and 750 gal. Cooking 
Kettles, with draw-off 

250 gal. and 300 gal. single action 
Gum Mixing Kettles 


Mills No. 20 Can type Beater for 
Icing and Marshmallow 





SEND FOR OUR 
84 PAGE CATALOG 
AND DATA BOOK 











> 
Rebuilt 


Candy Machinerszaza 








UNUSUAL OFFERINGS | 


Rost, Continuous Cooker with Pre- 
Cooking Kettles and vacuum pump 
Capacity 1,000 Ibs. per hour. 

Gaebel Continuous Automatic ‘Hard 
Candy Plastic Unit. 

Friend Super-Dreadnaught Plastic 
Center Machine, capacity 450 Ibs. 
in ten minutes, Directly motor 
driven. 











Wolfe, 6-Column Starch Dryer and 
Conditioner 

National Equipment 2-color Depositor, 
with 15 and 24 outlets, double pump 
bars, for continuous 2 color depos- 
iting 

Merrow Cut Roll Machines 

Friend model E and F Hand Roll 
Machines 

Hohberger Automatic Continuous 
Cream Machine, consisting of Syrup 
Cooler and Cream Beater 

National Equipment and Werner 600 
and 1,000 lb. cap. Syrup Cooler and 
Cream Beaters 

National Equipment 50 gal. cap. type 
E.B. Cream Remelter 

3 ft., 4 ft., 5 ft. and 7 ft. Ball Cream 
Beaters, belt and motor driven 

Cream Breakers, 25 gal, 50 gal. cap. 
Springfield, Werner, Baum and 
Burkhard 

National Equipment Crystal Cooker 
and Cooler 

Werner Crystal Cooker and Cooler 





Simplex Model E Cream Fondant 

Vacuum Cooker, Double Tilting 

Type, so that it can be used 

between two beaters. 

Rostoplast Continuous Hard Candy 
Unit with 3 tier Cooling Conveyor 
and three dies 

Lichtenberg Plastic Machine 

Rost Senior Die Pop Sucker Machine 
for solid or filled Die Pop Suckers 
as well as plastic pieces 

Racine Duplex type Sucker Machine, 
with 24 ft. conveyor and cooler 

Racine Model M and Model H Die Pop 
Machines, motor driven 

Brach Buttercup and Waffle Machine 

Mills After-Dinner Mint Machine 

Mills high speed, Drop Machine, 6 in. 
x 8 in. Also 4 x 7 and 2% x 6 inch 

Igou Hard Candy Stick Machine 

National Equipment Continuous Cook- 
ers, with pre-cooking kettles 

Simplex Steam and Gas Vacuum 
Cookers 

Hildreth Pulling Machines 

Werner Fully Automatic and Semi- 
Automatic Ball Machines, with sizers 

Package Machinery (o. Model KH 
Long Salt Water Taffy Wrapper 

Package Machinery Model “K” Kiss 
Machines 

Package Machinery Sucker Wrapper 

Forgrove Hard Candy Wrapping Ma- 
chine with twist ends. 


_—— 





WE PAY CASH FOR 
SINGLE MACHINES 
OR ENTIRE PLANTS 





UNION STANDARD EQUIPMENT CO. 


318-322 Lafayette Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Cable Address—'"'Confecmach'” 





jor April, 1942 
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MACHINERY WANTED 





POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 





ONE CARAMEL wrapping machine 
wanted, 4 x 3% x %. Could use 
other caramel making equipment if 
price is reasonable and in good con- 
dition. Also could use one wrapping 
machine for 54” diameter candy roll. 
Give full description, condition, price 
for cash. St. Clair Co., 160 E. Illinois, 
Chicago, Ill. 
WANTED: National Equipment Com- 
pany Steel Mogul and complete 
starch conditioning unit, such as the 
Huhn or similar make. State age, con- 
dition and price. Write C-3428 c/o 
THe MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 








WANTED: National Equipment No. 

2 Depositor, with 12, 18 or 24 out- 
let pump bars. Palmer Candy Co., 
Sious City, Iowa. 





HELP WANTED 





EXPERIENCED CHOCOLATE 

man wanted for revolving pan work 
for New York City, Address B2421 
c/o THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, 
Ill. 





MOGUL FOREMAN wanted. Work- 

ing foreman for cream, gum, and 
mogul department. Real opportunity 
for proper man. Transportation paid. 
E. Rosen Company, 296 Charles St., 
Providence, R. I. 





COST ACCOUNTANT WANTED. 

A man with good candy experience 
who has been associated with a gen- 
eral line plant. Excellent opportunity 
for a man with ability. All inquiries 
will be treated confidential. Address 
Sweet Candy Company, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 





WANTED—Pan man to take care of 

large pan department. One who un- 
derstands chocolate work, steam and 
cold grossing work. State age, ex- 
perience, salary expected. Address 
A 1422, c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
ConFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, II. 
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POSITION WANTED: Have sales, 
promotional, production experience. 
Can organize chain candy departments 
in department stores. This means more 
profit on your candies. (Also have 
restaurant experience). I can make 
your present output make more profit. 
Address Box D-4427, c/o THE MANu- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
POSITION WANTED: Supt. or 
Ass’t. Supt., of medium sized plant. 
Prefer west coast or mid-west. Have 
thirty years of experience, general line 
in manufacturing confections. Whole- 
sale, retail or chain store. Specialized 
in hand rolls and all chocolate goods. 
Understand tempering and_ blending 
chocolate and experienced in the man- 
ufacturing of all confections of general 
line. Efficient with personnel and have 
an extensive line of formulas, capable 
of creating new and reconstruct old. 
Thoroughly acquainted with all modern 
machinery. Can produce results in 
quantity and quality at minimum cost. 
Best of references, married. Position 
must be steady. Address D-4428, c/o 
THe MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 


POSITION WANTED: Sugarless 

manufacturer. Superintendent exper- 
ience in producing highest of quality 
and quantity at minimum cost, with 
steel mogul and Staker and modern 
equipment. Specialized in cream cen- 
ter, and hard center. Full line gum 
dept. and jellies. Full line of marsh- 
mallows, dept. fudge, fondant cream 
in full. Mazzetta, crystalize cream 
wafers, and bon bons, cream asst. Full 
line 5c bars and lc line. I have also 
experience to speed up the production, 
and can control help. Best reference, 
position must be steady. Write Box 
D-4421, c/o THe MANUFACTURING 
CoNnFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, III. 


CANDY MAKER - superintendent 

wants position. Sober, steady and 
honest, past draft age with years of 
good practical experience. Address 
B2422 c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
CoNnFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, III. 


SUGARLESS CANDIES AND 

SUBSTITUTES, Retail Candy 
Maker wants position, with World 
War No. 1 experience in making and 
supervising the manufacture of candies 
when it was necessary to use sugar 
substitutes. Have made a number of 
items entirely sugarless and use dex- 
trose successfully. Please state what 
equipment you have in your shop or 
factory, also salary you pay. Have had 
several years of store management and 
buying. Am American, and_ sober. 
Married. Address C-3422 c/o THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago, II. 





WORKING OR EXECUTIVE su- 

perintendent wants position. Ameri- 
can, age 48. Practical candy maker, 
good cost man, know raw materials 
and up to date processing methods, 
understand modern equipment and can 
control help to secure maximum out- 
put at a low cost. Can produce mer- 
chandise of quality in all staple lines. 
Prefer a connection with a general 
line firm or one making bars and bulk 
iterns for the jobbing and chain store 
trade and have a live selling organiza- 
tion. Address B2425 c/o THE MANu- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago, III. 





POSITION WANTED — Working 

foreman with broad experience in 
high grade caramel and cream work, 
have own formulas for complete retail 
chocolate line. Have also experience 
in making fancy ice cream and sher- 
bets. Write C. Bockmann, 409 Third 
St., Red Wing, Minn. 





GENERAL MANAGER—sales man- 

ager, fully qualified as either, or 
both, through 20 years’ experience in 
the candy industry, from cost accoun- 
tant to general management. Con- 
versant with manufacturing general 
line, bar specialties, and package goods. 
Thoroughly familiar with present day 
methods of distribution. Excellent 
record of accomplishment. Confiden- 
tial. Address A 1423, c/o THE MANu- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


CHOCOLATE ENROBER man de- 

sires position with responsible firm. 
Has had 20 years experience in the 
candy industry. Family man, in good 
health. willing worker, and a natural- 
ized citizen of the U.S. Address K11- 
414 c/o Tae MANUFACTURING CON- 
FECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


EXECUTIVE with long experience in 
confectionery field is available for 
connection with manufacturer. Experi- 
ence embraces general line and special- 
ties in all departments, including sales, 
production purchasing and cost ac- 
counting departments. Permanent con- 
nection desired but will consider spec- 
ialized service. Address K11417 c/o 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 





HIGHLY EXPERIENCED candy 

man, just out of draft age, would like 
position south or west in any size 
plant. My lines are: First class 
chocolate package goods, pan work, 
gums and a general line. Also ex- 
perienced in allied line—fountain sup- 
plies, ice cream supplies, etc. Address 
B2423 c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
ConFecTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Il. 


POSITION WANTED—Pan fore- 

man 26 years experience. Expert in 
chocolate pan work, steam and cold, 
finishing and polishing general line. 
Best of references. Address L124112, 
c/o THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 








ENGLISHMAN wants position. Ex- 

pert working foreman in all hard 
candies. Specialist in economic pro- 
duction of large variety in plastic and 
other work with fruit and various cen- 
ters, dipped nut specialties. Good or- 
ganizer with constant flow of original 
ideas. Life experience. New York pre- 
ferred. J10419 c/o THE MANUFACTUR- 
ING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison 
St. Chicago, IIl. 


for February, 1942 


POSITIONS WANTED 

YOUNG MAN with practical experi- 

ence in all phases of pan work, juju 
beans and tender jellies, seeks a po- 
sition with a promising future, im- 
mediate earnings secondary. Address 
A 1422, c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
CoNFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, III. 
HELP WANTED: Salesmen repre- 

sent manufacturer pure Vermont 
maple products—commission basis— 
several territories open. Address Box 
D-4424 c/o THe MANUFACTURING 
CoNFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SALES REPRESENTATION : 

3rokers to handle le and 5c items. 
Commission basis. Give references, 
list of manufacturers you represent and 
territory you cover. Address Box D- 
4425 c/o THE MANUFACTURING CON- 
FECTIONER, 400 WW. Madison St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





SALES REPRESENTATION 





EXPERIENCED Candy broker cov- 

ering Virginia, North and South 
Carolina desires Penny and 5c number 
novelties, contacting the wholesale 
candy syndicate and department store 
trade regularly. Address C-3421, c/o 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, ‘Tl. 
WANTED Candy brokers. Leading 

manufacturer of general line of hard 
candies, bulk and wrapped, including 
pops—has territories open. Give full 
particulars regarding territory covered 
and lines now carried. Address L- 
124111, c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER, 400 West Madison 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 








BROKERS WANTED for most com- 

plete and attractive new line of high 
grade hand-dipped packaged and bulk 
chocolates. You will be furnished with 
real business-getting merchandising 
ideas. In reply state lines now car- 
ried, territory covered and how often. 
Address L12414, c/o THE MANUFAC- 
TURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago. 


SALES REPRESENTATION 


SALESMAN covering Pennsylvania 

excluding Philadelphia will consider 
taking on a short line or several good 
specialties on straight commission 
basis. Seventeen years experience and 
large personal following with the 
trade. Address K11415 c/o THE MANn- 
UFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 





BROKER WITH associate, covering 

metropolitan district of New York 
calling on the confectionery jobbers, 
food distributors, chains, department 
stores and exporters, is seeking a gen- 
eral line of confectioner or specialties. 
Reliable service Guaranteed. Address 
H8419 c/o THe MANUFACTURING 
ConFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 





NEW factory manufacturing full line 

of popular priced specialties and 
chocolates both package and bulk, is 
desirous of securing real live brokers. 
Write us in full confidence giving your 
qualifications, exact territory covered 
and other lines carried. Address 
L12415, c/o THe MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, III. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


CANDY FACTORY for sale in Chi- 

cago. Doing business nationally for 
past 25 years in general line, hard 
candy in packages, etc. Grossed about 
half million in 1941. Present owners 
wish to retire to private life. Excellent 
manufacturing set-up, 60 employees, 
good position on sugar, several high- 
demand products. Wire or write C- 
3425, c/o THE MANUFACTURING Con- 
FECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 








CANDY FACTORY for sale or lease. 

Complete set-up for Hand-dipped 
and machine-dipped chocolates, also 
bars and packaged goods. Equipped to 
turn out from 5000, to 20,000 Ibs. per 
dav. Located in Chicago. Address C- 
3426, c/o THE MANUFACTURING Con- 
FECTIONER, 400 W. Madison’ St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 
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BOOKS ABOUT CANDY MAKING 


THE PROBLEM OF CHOCOLATE FAT-BLOOM 
By Robert Whymper-_-_-_-_-_--- $2.50 in U.S.A., $3.00 Elsewhere 


A scientific discussion of fat-bloom and what can be done 
to prevent it. After establishing the fact that cacao butter 
is largely to blame for fat-bloom, or “graying,” the author 
describes various fractions of different melting points in 
cacao butter, also crystallization and the part it plays in 
fat-bloom. The influence of nut-oil and milk-fat on the ten- 
dency to form fat-bloom is discussed as well as storage 
conditions, 


CACAO FERMENTATION 
By Arthur W. Knapp---------------------------------- $2.50 





A complete treatise on the methods of preparing cacao for 
commercial use. The book contains chapters on the fermen- 
tation of the pulp, changes in the interior of the bean, the 
production of acetic acid, ripeness of the pods and improved 
methods, alternative methods to fermentation and produc- 
tion of armoa, temperatures of fermentation, and information 
about drying. 


FOOD TECHNOLOGY 
By 8S. E. Prescott and B. E. Proctor —— $5.00 


Covers the broad field of sources, methods of handling and 
manufacture of the principal commercial food products, The 
book emphasizes the tundamental principles involved in the 
various methods of food manufacture and treatment rather 
than to give highly detailed accounts of the manipulations 
carried out in each particular case. 


RIGBY'S RELIABLE CANDY TEACHER 
By W. 0. Rigby-_- eeeceseeesesce= $3.00 


Reveals valuable secrets of candy making through 900 trade- 
producing formulas. Contains valuable information for the 
experienced and inexperienced candymaker, including point- 
ers on purchasing equipment for a new shop, buying raw 
materials, arrangement of the shop, a dictionary of candy- 
making terms, a condensed table of candymaking helps, an- 


swers to questions commonly asked about candymaking 
troubles. 








CHOCOLATE COATING CANDIES BY MACHINE 
Ee ----50e 





A primer for the operator and for everyone else who is ac- 
tive in or connected with chocolate work. Written in simple 
understandable language it is an unusual accumulation of 
first-hand information on the subject of coating machines. 


FRUIT PECTINS 
Their Chemical Behavior & Jellying Properties 
ae EOE re ie $1.75 


This report is based on work carried out during a period of 
several years. It will be of real value to those who are 
working on the many problems associated with pectin. 


HANDBOOK OF FOOD MANUFACTURE 
By Dr. F. Fiene & S. Bl thal -$6.00 
A collection of practical tested formulae, descriptions and 
analysis of raw materials for the confection, ice cream, 


condiment, baking, beverage, essence, flour, preserving, 
salad dressing and allied industries. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES MANUAL 
Compiled by well known authorities__._..........--___ $4.00 





A technical and commercial compendium on the manufacture, 
preserving, packing and storage of all food products, Con- 
tains a section on sugar, confectionery, candy, chocolate, 
jams, jellies. 


CAKE MAKING AND SMALL GOODS PRODUCTION 
By James Stewart & Edmund B. Bennison, M.Sc... _-~- $6.00 


This book contains chapters on Baking of Confectionery 
Goods, Preparation of Fondants, Confectionery Making Ma- 
chinery, Flours used in Confectionery, Moistening Agents, 
Eggs, Sugars, Chemical Aeration, Flavorings, Essences 
and Essential Oils, Spices, Colors and Coloring Matters, 
Nuts Used in Confectionery, etc. 


CHEMICAL FORMULARY 


H. Bennett, F.A.LC. 
Thousands of practical formulae. A condensed collection of 
new, valuable, timely modern formulae for making thous- 
ands of products in all fields of industry. Vol. I $6.00, 
Vol. II $6.00, Vol. III $6.00, Vol. IV $5.00, Vol. V $6.00. Each 
volume is different. There are many formulas on candies, 
flavors and allied products. 


Book Sales Department 
The Manufacturing Confectioner 


400 W. Madison Street Chicago, I. 
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Robert Whymper’s Treatise on 


CHOCOLATE Fat-Bloom 


What Causes it... 
How to Prevent it... 


For the technical man-- 


After establishing the fact that cacao butter is largely to blame for fat-bloom, or “graying.” the 
author describes various fractions of different melting points in cacao butter, also crystalliza- 
tion and the part it plays in fat-bloom. The influence of nut-oil and milk-fat on the tendency 
to form fat-bloom is discussed. 


For the practical man-- 


Human and physical characteristics in manufacture, as well as storage conditions, all having 
a bearing on fat-bloom, are discussed in detail. 


Mail the coupon 


This book has received the generous endorsement ‘gases ean cor eens 
of acknowledged authorities and should be a part 
of your library. 





THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER PUBLISHING CO., 
Daily News Building 





Chicago, Ill. 
We enclose check in the amount of $20.00... to cover 
PUBLISHED BY cost of copy of Robert Whymper’s “The 
The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Publishing Company 
DAILY NEWS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Problem of Chocolate Fat-Bloom.” 


(Price in U. S. A. $2.50 per copy. Foreign $3.00) 
Mail copy to: 























“THE MOST IMPORTANT 


CONVENTIONS EVER HELD” 


... will be at The Waldorf 





b kere next convention has a job on 
its hands . . . the biggest job it has 
ever tackled. It will have to decide and 
plan its part in America’s victory effort. 
Every minute is going to count heavily. 

The central location of The Waldorf 
brings the whole city closer to you. 3 
minutes to Grand Central and the Air- 
lines Terminal. Next door to Fifth 
Avenue. 8 minutes to Times Square. 
15 minutes to Pennsylvania Station. 25 
minutes to Wall Street. 


Inside the hotel, efficient Waldorf 


service saves more valuable time. Years 
of experience with every kind and size 
of gathering enable us to quickly analyze 
your needs, serve you better. Modern 
motion-picture equipment, special light- 
ing, amplification, even a fully equipped 
stage are among the facilities available 
to present your program more effectively. 


We would like to work with you in 
planning the most important convention 
you have ever held. At your request, a 
representative of our Convention will 
call with complete information. 


THE WALDORE- ASTORIA 


Park Avenue - 49th to 50th - New York 




















